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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 





THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT-RACE. 


THe unfortunate outcome of the America Cup races of 
1895 gave occasion to a comment on the part of an English 
yachting journal to the effect that international contests 
were undesirable and detrimental to sport through the ill 
feeling engendered by them between nations as well as 
clubs and individuals. We were almost willing to ac- 
cept this opinion at the time, and it has been forced upon 
us more forcibly since then in the !amentable bickerings 
over smaller international contests. 

If such is really the rule, as proved by a full genera- 
tion of international races, the present contest is a notable 
exception, as it has from first to last been marked by good 
feeling and fair sportsmanship on both sides. The 
challenge was accepted freely, the negotiations were con- 
ducted in a fair and business-like manner, the races were 
sailed without a protest or even an excuse for making one, 
and the result has been accepted without complaint or ex- 
cuse not only by the challenger and his yachting asso- 
ciates, but by the British press as well. 

We hope that this means far more than that those di- 
rectly connected with the races for the time being on both 
sides are gentlemen and sportsmen; and that it inau- 
gurates a new era in the chief event of the most scientific 
and intellectual of all sports, yacht racing. 

On the part of the holders of the Cup, it has been 
proved in the present and the two preceding races that 
they have abandoned all ancient -raditions and all claims 
to special advantages against the challenger; and that they 
are prepared to lose the Cup when they are no longer able 
to retain it by superiority of design under equal condi- 
tions. As soon as this is fully recognized abroad, the 
feeling engendered by the one-sided conditions of all the 
earlier Cup matches and intensified by the illegal tamper- 
ing with the deed of gift in 1887 is likely to disappear. 

On the part of that public opinion which, in spite of its 
dense ignorance of yachting usage, is nevertheless an im- 
portant agent in fomenting international ill feeling 
on the occasion of a Cup race, there has been 
of late years a marked improvement. Those who 
not long ago considered it perfectly fair and sportsman- 
like to match a single challenger with the largest fleet that 
could be gathered to oppose her, have at last begun to ap- 
preciate the fact that the mere continued possession of the 
Cup was a discredit as long as the conditions were not 
absolutely the same on both sides. 

There is just now little prospect of a race in 1900, but 
we hope that Sir Thomas Lipton may adhere to his ex- 
pressed intention of challenging again in 1901. If he does 
this with a yacht that is plainly faster than the new de- 
fender of the year, few on this side of the water will 
grudge him the possession of the Cup. 





FALL. 


SumMe_r is gone like a tale that is told. The thistle- 
down drifts down the north wind, the bloom of the golden- 
rod is faded on its browning bulbed stalks. the constella- 
tions of blue and white asters are thinning and fading in 
the cool, damp shade of the woodside. Under skies of 
cold steel-blue or somber gray, and over naked woods and 
fading yellow stubble and fields where green is growing 
brown with successive frosts, the straggling legions of 
crows move steadily southward, outstripped by swifter 
squadrons of wild geese making their aerial march to the 
wild clangor of clarions. 

All sounds proclaim the season. The woodland echoes 
speak with changed voices, for they come with fuller, less 
broken tone from the naked woods and rocky hillsides 
than when each leaf seemed to give back its quivering 
ripple of sound. The brooks babble in muffled tones 
tinder the drift of fallen leaves that covers them and now 
clogs some tiny waterfall and now sets free the dammed 
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The mellow baying of the hound, the frequent report 
of the gun, the solemn boom of falling trees are befitting 
sounds: and the subdued hum’ of the vagrant bumble- 
bee, quite bereft of its roistering summer swagger, the 
faint, slow creak of the cricket, and the bluebird’s sad 
fone of farews L are apenas ine Selon ‘opty: to foal 


The sere and silent marshes are of uniform dun hue 
save where a veil is woven over them by innumerable 
spiders, and shines all day in the sun like unmelted hoar 
frost. The muskrats are laying their last thatch of sedge 
in the roof of their huts, unseen by day and unheard but 
as they stir the dead stalks of tangled weeds along the 
borders of their watery paths. A grebe wrinkles the glassy 
channel with its wake and sinks noiselessly beneath it as 
the prow of a late angler’s skiff comes nosing its course 
around the nearest bend. 

After a few days wherein the stripped earth dreams of 
its bloom and leafage and song which seem so possible to 
this genial air and summer sky, the way of the swimming 
waterfowl and the boat will be a crystal-paved way for the 
feet of the skater. 

The grebe sounds the depths of far-away southern 
streams where water plants grow all the year round, and 
the angler sits by his fireside with pipe and glass, telling 
tales of his summer’s fishing. The wind moans among 
the naked trees and brings from afar the sad song of the 
sea to the pines; it whistles dismal tunes to the bleached 
grass that such a little while ago listened to the blithe 
songs of the lark, bobolink and sparrow whose nests its 
greenness sheltered, and drifts the dead leaves into the 
hollows of the frozen earth. 

Then from the gray roof of the sky that rests its arch 
upon the mountains, the snow descends and covers the 
earth’s unseemly nakedness, and the -freshness of the 
spring, the bloom and fruitage of summer and the glory of 
autumn are but dreams of the past and the future. 








THE SIDE-SADDLE. 


An Ohio health society has recently taken strong ground 
against the use by women of the side-saddle. It ex- 
presses the view that the side-saddle is uncomfortable 
alike for rider and horse, and unsafe ; that the natural way 
for women as well as for men to ride is to bestride the 
horse; and urges that hereafter women shall ride in that 
manner, wearing the ordinary riding trousers and the di- 
vided skirt. 

This is certainly good doctrine, and we wish the Ohio 
health society all success in its efforts to bring about this 
reform. The side-saddle is uncomfortable for the horse 
and for the rider. Hardly one woman in ten can sit 
straight on it, and the result is that the saddle drags off 
to one side and is very likely to gall the horse’s withers. 

Far more important than this, however, is the danger 
to which every woman is exposed when she mounts her 
horse. However skillful a horsewoman she may be, her 
seat and her safety depend absolutely on the integrity of the 
saddle girths. If these break, a fall is inevitable for her, 
and hampered as she is by skirts she can do nothing to 
save herself. If she is not a good horsewoman, if she 
depends on her reins or on her stirrup to hold her in the 
saddle, her case is just so much the worse. For if the 
stirrup breaks, and she becomes frightened or loses con- 


- trol of the horse, it takes but a little while for her to be 


shaken out of the saddle. 

Most girls and women are not at home on a horse’s 
back, and a bolting or shying horse is likely to unseat 
them. If unseated they have not the chance afforded to 
every man who is thrown from his horse, that of simply 
rolling out of the saddle and striking the ground. In- 
stead of that a woman may be hung from the pommel by 
her skirt and may be dragged about and shockingly muti- 
lated by the horse’s hoofs, where a simple fall from the 
horse would have given her nq more than a jar. Cases 
of this sort occur with such frequency that it appears 
singular that no one has as yet preached the abolition of 
the side-saddle as a reform whose importance would justi- 
fy a crusade. 

The natural way to ride a horse is astride the animal. 
It is in this way that men ride everywhere; the women 
too among savage or semi-civilized people, and children 
of both sexes everywhere. The little girl, when she gets 
her first pony, bestrides it bareback, as her brother does, 
and gains confidence in herself while riding in this posi- 
tion. The young woman on the distant prairie, who is 
obliged to ride ten miles into town for her mail, rides in 
this way until she reaches the very outskirts of the town, 
when she changes her position and uses the horn of the 
man’s saddle for a pommel. In proportion to its ase we 
believe the side-saddle to be responsible for more deaths 
and accidents than any other implement which is em- 


ployed in connection with outdoor life. Its use should 
be abandoned, and no doubt will be before very long, for 
this is an age of progress in outdoor matters, and women 
are eliminating from their lives many of the antique con- 
ventionalities, which have nothing to recommend them 
except long-established custom. There are to-day many 
young women who during their travels and their hunt- 
ing trips in the West never think of using side-saddles, 
and there is thus, in some of the larger Eastern towns, a 
nucleus of women who understand that the man’s saddle 
means freedom from fetters that they have always borne, 
and from limitations which are not only «ksome but 
positively dangerous. 

No woman who has ever ridden a bicycle need be 
ashamed to mount a horse astride, and it may be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when nine-tenths of the 
women seen on horseback will be riding in the natural, 
comfortable and safe way. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


In an interview with Commissioner Babcock of the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission last week, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is said to have insisted that the Adiron- 
dack protectors who are remiss in their duties should be 
removed at once. The names of the culpable officials 
were not given, but the Commissioner might well enough 
make a beginning with Protector Fletcher Beede, of Essex 
county. He may not be worse than others, nor as bad as 
some; but there is quite enough in his record to offset the 
“pull” he is presumed to have on account of his brother, 
Assemblyman Beede. We took occasion last year to di- 
rect attention to Mr. Beede’s worthlessness as a protector 
of game. He appears to be quite as inefficient this sea- 
son. Whether by reason of stupidity, helplessness or 
cowardice, he ‘gives the deer hunters in his district free 
range; stops his ears to the cry of the hounds, shuts his 
eyes to the sight of dogged venison, and ignores alike the 
hounders and;the statute which forbids their hounding. 
We understand that the theory commonly held by those 
who know the protettor is that he gives the law breakers 
immunity because he is afraid of them and lacks courage 
to arrest them. Whatever the explanation of existing con- 
ditions in Essex county, a remedy should be found for 
them. If by reason of being the brother of his brother 
Mr. Beede must have a place, by all means give him one, 
but let it be one in which the enforcement of the game 
laws can not be made a farce by him. 





Is there anything in it? askes a correspondent who 
sends a newspaper report of an eagle having carried off 
a child. The story is one which is frequently told; it is 
almost as much a part of the annual lore of the press as 
is the hoop snake and the horn snake; and the horn 
snake’s cycle brings it around about once in six months. 
Despite the frequent reports of children borne to the 
clouds by eagles, we have always received the tale with 
incredulity. It is very ancient. Alexander Wilson, who 
wrote in the early years of the century, relates, in illus- 
tration of the “intrepidity of character’ which distin- 
guishes the bald eagle, an incident which happened in 
his time. Near Great Egg Harbor, in New Jersey, a 
woman who was weeding a garden had set her child down 
near by, when a sudden and extraordinary rushing sound 
was heard; and startled by the child’s screams “she be- 
held the infant thrown down and dragged some few feet 
and a large bald eagle bearing off a fragment of its frock, 
which bting the only part seized, and giving way, provi- 
dentially saved the life of the- infant.” 





The hard fighting which is now taking place in South 
Africa between the British forces and the Boers of the 
Transvaal Republic lends an especial interest to Mr. 
Frank J. Thompson’s account of life years ago in the 
land of the African Dutchman. Probably no American 
knows these people so thoroughly in their homes, on their 
farms and on the veldt, as Mr. Thompson. And it is very 
interesting at this time to have the glimpses which he can 
give us into their patriarchial and in some respects primi- 
tive mode of life. In another contribution shortly to be 
printed, Mr. Thompson deals more direetly with these 
people and offers us much information that is of the Mahe 
est interest. Py. , 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 


Types of Sportsmen. - 
tes Shee. 


~ One drowsy midday in summer many years ago—away 
back in paper collar days—an old white-haired and 
bearded man came down the Harvard Turnpike from 
the hills beyond. Beside him, and with an oft-repeated 
look of affection from one to the other, there trotted a 
tawny-colored setter dog. As they passed the roadside 
nazel bushes the dog moved beneath them, and the quiet 
of the Bob Whites, bluejays and catbirds was disturbed. 
“Don’t bother the birds now, Argus; it’s too early in the 
season,” said the master. “‘What we wish is to find a 
home, and if the good people down there in the valley 
will allow of it we will stay with them for the rest of our 
days.” And they did so. 

art way down the slope and nestled among the huge 
elms a cottage with a small stable adjacent boded cheer 
for man and dog, and with respectful manner each ap- 
proached the hostess as she busied herself in spreading 
huckleberries in pans and exposed them to the hot rays 
of the sun. The old lady was somewhat startled by 
the sudden appearance of strangers. “Land sakes! who 
be ye, and whose dorg is that?” He replied, “They call 
me Joe Hager, and the dog is mine, and 1 am his; we 
are friends and wish to be friends with you; we are 
homeless and looking for some place to call home, so 
can you tell me as to whether we can find some little 
hut or cottage in the village, and can I, do you think, 
procure work to pay my way?” “Gracious me! Come 
into the house. You look all het up and hungry. Keep 
that dorg away from them there berries. Well, let him 
come in too, only keep an eye on to him. My name 
is Stockwell—Aunt Eliza Stockwell, they call me when 
they don’t call me an old fuss and sich things. I may be 
fussy; I’m a widder, and my only child, my boy, I fear 
is dead. He went out with the 6th Regiment, and they 
say he is missin’, He was a good boy, but he would go, 
and {I didn’t blame him for leaving me alone when he 
was needed. I’d go myself if I were a man. If my boy 
did a soldier’s duty and faced the right way and died for 
his country, 1 cannot complain; but I loved him, and 
cannot hear from him.” 

Tears flowed from the old people’s eyes, and Joe Hager 
was very much upset and finally said, “I have an object 
in coming to this village. When the war broke out I 
was a prastong physician in Boston; I saw the cam- 

aign banners of Lincoln and Hatnlin, Douglas and 
eats. Bell and Everett, Breckenridge and Lane. 
heard the bands play at rallies, and I heard the throb 
of the drum and saw the flags whipping in the wind. I 
could not go as a soldier, so I went as a surgeon, and 
I knew your boy, and here is a ring which he gave me to 
pass to you. Cheer up, my good woman; he died in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, and as a brave man 
should. I did what I could for him, and told him that 
if I survived I would see you and convey to his mother 
his last words. I was wounded the same day and went 
into the hospital and was delirious; sick for months. 
During that time I lost or forgot your locality, but I 
found the ring on a locket chain which has been around 
my neck for years. I traced his company to this town, 
and knowing his name I intended to seek you, and it 
— that you are the first one I meet.” 

e@ message was sacred to the mother, and to her let 
us leave it. It sufficeth to say that she was a Spartan 
mother, and in Joe Hager she found the link which con- 
nected her with her loss, and henceforth the friendship 
existing between them was grand to see. 

Aunt Eliza assisted in renting a small cottage near the 
village church, and inasmuch as she owned it it was a 
simple matter to induce the agent to fix a low rental. 
After a few days some things came in on the afternoon 
freight train, and among them was a case of books, a 
gun, a fishing rod, a case of surgical and scientific in- 
struments, and some furniture; and these, together with 
what Aunt Eliza gave and a few purchases, caused a little 
home to blossom out into an asylum, where in after days 
children of the village flocked for sympathy, for assist- 
ance in difficult studies, for the relief of pain or a bur- 
dened conscience. Here the good and the bad boys 
gathered, and the good boys stayed good and the bad 
grew better. To demonstrate: They were playing ball 
in the street, and a dispute arising little fists were 
doubled up, and the: oaths flew thick and fast. The old 
man came out, and raising his hand said, “Boys, that 
is too good a name to use in the trivial e of ball; 
it is a mame to be used quietly either in church yonder 
or in your simple prayers at night. Kindly don’t repeat 
it, and use.some simple words to express your indigna- 
tion if you must lose your tempers.” 

One day the boys carried one of their number to him 
and said that a rusty nail was in his foot. Among the 
metatarsal bones was a bad wound, and Joe Hager, hold- 
ing the foot tenderly, inserted a small splinter of smooth 
pine to obtain the direction and depth, and then telling 
the little fellow to grit his teeth and have courage, he 
met the end of the pine splint with a lance thrust from 
above, and forced through from top to bottom some 
antiseptic solution, which carried off all deleterious sub- 
stance, and in a few days the boy was barefoot again and 
kicking a football. 

In the field at the rear of the house he taught me to 
shoot, and many an hour did he spend tossing up ob- 
jects for me to practice on, and noting points for cor- 





Happy the lad who went fishing with him, and often 
one could be seen on the way to the brook looking up 
into the old man’s face with the same spirit that animates 
the countenance of the little drummer boy in that fine 
painting of “The Spirit of '76.” __ : 

Aunt Eliza at Joe rome He interests in _ other 
grew apace, and caused much comment among the gar- 
rulous neighbors: but Aunt Eliza said, “They cnicha’ 
fret; I ain’t no Cleopatra and Joe Hager ain’t no Marc 


ey mae eee fer 
is love for mankind, 
oul tie Sendiaaia tc 

in the case 


‘oe lager’s common sense of p 
a rights of others was unusual. 
his sympathy for the unfortunate 
help and to defend them were 


of “one more unf ” “who: loved not wisely but 
too well,” and when bitter words of reproach were 
spoken a little well-worn Bible came forth from his 
— and the admonition in regard to “casting the 

rst stone” was pointed out to the speaker. When the 
Baptist minister called with the object of increasing his 
flock, the old gentleman was non-committal. Taking 
a book from the shelf he asked if he might read from 
Leigh Hunt. Consent granted, he read what may well 
be reprinted and re-read at this time: 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 
Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increasc!— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


Joe Hager told the village boys what caused the war, 
and as we sat on his door step evening after evening the 
subject became more interesting until it became necessary 
to go back in history to the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
from that back to the Spanish occupation of more south- 
ern coasts. When Richmond fell he shared the jubilee, 
and taught us how to fire the anvils. We drilled a small 
hole to meet the large square one reaching up from the 
base, and then placing another anvil on top with a leather 
patch between, we fired the powder with a long heated 
rod; then the glass broke in the neighborhood and the 
homeless dog mourned his loss. No one was more 
pleased than Joe Hager when the strife was over—none 
more in favor of confederation of the world—and he ad- 
vocated universal peace eloquently. y 

Then came over the wires the report of the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, and as Joe Hager passed a 

roup of idlers sitting on the steps of the village store 

hin Holden, a rank Copperhead, remarked: “Served 
him right.” It was too much for the patriotic old man, 
and with flaming eye and bitter tongue he reproached 
the speaker. Holden, angered’ at the old man’s words, 
arose to strike him, and then what a transformation 
took place! An old man renewed his youth. Stepping 
aside to avoid the blow, one hand reached the ear of 
Holden, and a quick pull on the upper works and a foot 
interposed below landed the freak on his head in the 
road, and Argus, the dog, believing his master to be in 
danger seized the most available portion of Holden and 
shook him vigorously. Joe called the dog away, and 
Phin looked to and asked Jerry Hurley for sympathy, 
and got it as follows: : 

“Ye dom Copperhead, do yez think bekase Oim a 
Dimecrat and an Oirishman that Oim a thraitor and a 
sneak? The worst Mick living doon by the thrack bees 
more of a man than ye is. Ye is only fit fur ‘laping the 
bounty,’ and when yez war drafted yez promised Dick 
Kinsley three hundrid dollars to take y’r place, and 
not wan penny did ye pay, and Dick died in y’ur place. 
G'’wan wid ye, ye dom skunk. Joe Hager is a good 
man, and he is koind to the children; and w’u’d Oi raise 
me hond to kape him from killin’ yez? Not Oi, sor! 
And if Oi iver hear wan more wurred from ye ag’in the 
did Presidint or that ould mon Oi’ll smash the dom 
head off yez betwane me two fists and the strate be- 
yant, and l’ave ye to die; and may the dog die too that 
w’u’d rowl in yez carrion. Gintlemin, twinthy-wan years 
ago Oi left the ould sod to come here, and Oi love me 
home as a mon should, but Oim thrue to this country 
besoides, and yez all know that they would not enlist 
me whin Oi thried, with wan leg too short and meself 
siventeen years too ould.” : , 

The old surgeon helped the boys to rig the spring- 
board at the “big.spring hole,” and taught them how to 
dive and swim, and often could be seen with some white- 
skinned little fellow standing in the stream regardless of 
wet clothes, while he supported the little form with his 
extended palms. We boys tramped the trodden paths 
beside the meadow brook many, many times with him, 
and the pickerel, perch, bream and pouts that came to 
us were, at his suggestion, given to sick people or to 
some r family. . ; : 

In the wanderings he gathered wild flowers, and his 
botany class of boys and girls dissected them, and all 
parts were described and names given them. 

Once, while squirrel hunting with him, a half-dozen 
youn ays disappeared suddenly, but we found the 
next fhole high up on the tree trunk. He “boosted” me 
up, and upon reaching the nest I could see down in 
the hollow trunk the silvery backs of the squirrels. 
I called down to him, “Catch them in your game bag, 
Uncle Hager,” and he said, “Don’t put your arm in 
there; you will be bitten.” “What have I got a doctor 
with me for? Hold back, Uncle.” He did so, caught 
five of the six as I threw them down, and I caught as 
many painful bites. He said, “No one but a crazy boy 
wotild do that,” and I think he was right. I wouldn’t 
do it to-day; but fools step in where angels fear to tread. 
We tamed the squirrels, and they played around his 
cottage for a long while ’ 

In the days of grouse hunting he could be seen leav- 


ing the village roughly, but with gray ‘hair and 
boned: abies i ing in the sunlight. His dog 
trotted cheerfully along beside him, and upon his return 


at night or the next some one in the village with 
delicate appetite was sure of the capture of the day. It 
was his delight to dress and cook partridges at Aunt 
Eliza’s cottage, and tly were there children in- 
vited to the feast following. _ 

I left the village about this time. and for a few years 
came reports of the old man’s kindness and love of the 
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‘me with a grin and remarking, “Dog 


push shoreward the floe of ice, and upsetting were thrown 
into the chilly water and were drowning. Burly and 
rugged men stood helplessly, while the old doctor, in his 
love for the little fellows, slipped over the icy edge and 
waded in water up to his neck to save them. One was 
secured easily, but the other had gotten under the floe 
in his struggles, and the brave old man sinking beneath 
the ice rescued him from his perilous position. 

The shock and effort were too much for Joe Hager 
and he died of pneumonia in Aunt Eliza’s best room 
in a few days. Sorrow came over the village, for all had 
learned to love him. They closed the school on the 
day of his funeral, and the sobs of the children went out 
on the chilly air of the wind-swept cemetery. 

His faithful dog did not long survive him. The land 
adjoining the cemetery was owned by Aunt Eliza, and 
she caused the burial of the faithful brute to be made 
over the wall within a few feet of his master’s grave. 

I passed through the cemetery a few years ago and 
found his resting place, and over him the children had 
erected a stone ring this inscription: 


eeeeeeeerere POPPER E ORE E EEE E EES EEEE EEE EE HEHE HEHEHE SERED 


JOE HAGER, 
Ace 76, 


“Greater love hath no man than this: 
That he lay down his life for his friends. 
—St. Joha > 1. 
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W. W. Hastincs. 


Alaska Before the Spring Rush of 
1898, 


Forty-Mute, April 1, 1898.—I inclose you a photograph 
of a dog team and its Malamoot Indian driver “at home.” 
This was taken at Forty-Mile Post, Yukon Territory. 
This Indian is known under the soubriquet of “Monkey,” 
and I am quite sure that his looks do not belie his nick- 
name. He was raised at St. Michaels, 1,700 miles down 
the river. St. Michaels is an island sixty miles from the 
mouth of the Yukon River in the Bering Sea, and is the 
transfer station for all passengers and freight from the 
ocean to the rivers, 

Some of these dogs are what we call Malamoots and 
some of them Siwash. They are all part wolf, and will 
steal anything from a lash rope to a loaded dog sled. I 
have seen Doc (the dog with the black spot.on his back 
lying down) come trotting into the yard at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, when everything was perfectly quiet, carrying 
half a slab of “sow-bosom” (as the boys here call it) in 
his mouth., When he had eaten all he could manage 
(which was about half), he deliberately took the re- 
mainder around behind an old cabin, laid it on the 
ground and calmly laid himself down beside it, using the 
bacon for a pillow, and proceeded to have a quiet snooze. 
Unfortunately for him, however, Monkey happened to pass 
by just then, and ens Oe piteous look with 
which Doc regarded him, seized the bacon and laid it up 
on the roof out of danger until feeding time, looking at 
hi yuh muck a 

muck,” which, liberally translated, means “big lot good 
stuff to eat,” which was his idea of the transaction. 

The distinction between the Malamoot and the Siwash 
dog is that the Malamoot dog proper comes from the lower 
Yukon River, while the Siwash is the upper Yukon River 
Indian dog. Usually the Malamoot is white or grayish 
with some black or white, while the Siwash is mostl 
black with a little white in places. The black dog with 
the white front feet on the left of the picture came from 
Fort Hamlin, 560 miles below here. got him when a 
pup of four months from Chief Stevens, an Indian near 

ort Hamlin. The dog’s name is Steve, and he is “the” 
thief of the world.” Innocent looking as a babe, ex- 
tremely affectionate, and withal will steal everything he 
can lay his paws on. He took the liberty one day of 
going into a squaw’s cabin while she was hanging out 
clothes and had left the door open, jumped up on the 
table, seized his prize, and decamped with it out the 
open door before she caught sight of him. She saw him 
just as he turned the corner of the cabin, and realizing 
what he had done, started after him pell-mell. Then 
ensued a foot race for the woods in which Steve won out 
and departed to devour the “spoils of war,” while Mala- 
moot, or “Pie-Faced Annie,” returned to her cabin to 
find that Steve had seized as contraband 2lbs. of butter 
in a tin, which left her just $2 out, butter being $1 a 
pound. It is very easy on looking at her to see where 
she got the nickname of Pie-Face, as she has got an 
extremely large, flat face with a little flat nose re- 
sembling nothing so much as a hump on an apple pie, 
wedged into the middle of it. Like a good many of the 
Lower River Indians, her face shows unmistakable signs 
of Japanese blood. 

But I was speaking of dogs. They have the precedence 
over human beings in this country, in that they have the 
right of way everywhere. Every man is obliged, and 
expected, to build a cache to put his stuff on, as the 
dogs run everywhere, and if you should do such an un- 
pardonable thing as to kill one you are liable to arrest by 
the Northwest Mounted Police and to have to pay a fine of 
$200; in default of which you would most likely have to 
saw wood for the police barracks for six months. Why, ~ 
if a Cherchocko just from the States comes down th 
river and leaves his boat for an hour or two tied to the 
bank of the stream, he is liable to return and find hali 
his bacon a notwithstanding the f. 
finds dog signs about, he has no redress, and has nothing 
left to do but to “look pleasant.” The better rustler a 
dog is, however, the more valuable he is. Some of them 
are aay, valuable. In the winter of 1897 and 1808 
dogs sold all along the river for from $150 to $200, and 
Soon To Teenkee akcae Fon oe 
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Great Dane, There seems to be quite a difference in the 
ideas of a good many old-timers regarding the feasibility 
of raising sled dogs with either long or short tails. With- 
out tails, when you have a team.of seven dogs you can 
hitch them much nearer together and they are thus much 
aunts the sled and consequently can puil the sled much 
r. 

the regular Malamoot and the Siwash dogs sleep with 
their noses covered up with their tails, thus affording them 
quite a protection. 

I have owned dogs sent in from the States and also 
native dogs. Dogs sent in from the States are all right 
for short distances. Most of them are stout and hardy 
and look as if they could stand most anything, but at the 


On the other hand, in extreme cold weather both- 
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which I obtained on each trip; therefore I was com- 
pelled to hire those belonging to Boers to assist me in 
transporting them down to the coast, where they gen- 
erally succeeded in getting return loads for some store 
located in their neighborhood. Consequently, my train 
of wagons on my return trips frequently amounted to 
six or eight, creating quite an excitement as they passed 
through the various villages in the vicinity of the coast. 

I will endeavor to relate some of the incidents which 
occurred during my various trips up into the interior. 
My little place at Durban was but a short distance from 
the target range, and one afternoon on hearing the roar 
of elephant guns in that direction I determined to in- 
troduce my Winchester rifle, the first one ever taken to 





AN ALASKAN DOG TEAM. 


same time if you are going to take a trip of 600 miles, 
never take the “outside” dog; always take the native, as 
they can stand hardship much better than the other. A 
native dog will kill a dog from the States on a long 
trip. Their feet never get sore and even when the ther- 
mometer is 70 degrees below zero. they never freeze. We 
feed the dogs once a day, along toward night, always 
carrying a dog kettle to cook the feed in, on all our 
trips. We generally use bacon and flour for feed, pre- 
paring it as follows: We cut the bacon in small pieces, 
cook for an hour, then stir in the flour and cook for 
twenty minutes, then let it cool for one-half hour and 
then feed. We keep up the wolf strain in our dogs by 
catching a wolf pup in the spring and breeding them next 
spring to the bitches. In this way we keep up the wolf 
stock, and have. dogs that can stand the cold climate and 
the terrible hardships required on a long trip. 

I would say to the readers of the Forest AND STREAM 
that Alaska is not all alike, but the different parts of the 
country differ as much as Key West and the North 
Woods of Maine in the United States. One thing I have 
been informed of which always seems rather curious is, 
that taking the extreme Western coast of Alaska at the 
Straits, with Asiatic Siberia only twenty-six miles across, 
as the Western boundary of the United States, the center 
of the United States would lie 200 miles west of San 
Francisco, or in the Pacific Ocean. C. Jay. 


Collecting; Menagerie Animals. 


Il.—Among the Boers. 
(Concluded from page 328.) 


On my arrival in Durban, Natal, I rented a small place 
on the outskirts of town, built some sheds, purchased 
wagons and oxen, and made all my preparations for a 
trip to the interior. As it was necessary that I should 
take up the country all the lumber required, I was forced 
to buy Baltic deals—equivalent to our joist—and have 
them sawn into boards, -etc., suitable for making the 
cages. I never started on a trip with less than two 
wagon loads, and as a Cape wagon is a huge affair, drawn 
by fourteen oxen, and constructed to transport 5,00olbs. 
of wool, one can easily imagine that my lumber bills 
amounted to quite a figure, besides the amount invested 
in rod and hoop iron, nails, etc. I always took two 
carpenters, in addition to my keepers, teamsters, etc., 
so that my outfit and traveling expenses each trip made 
quite a sum. 

My first trip had convinced me that I could not make 
a success by simply wandering about and trusting to the 
chances of picking up specimens from the Boers, who had 
captured them while young on their hunting trips. I 
therefore managed to get the addresses of parties who 
kept stores in the vicinity of the game regions, and for- 
warded them lists of animals, with the prices affixed, 
which I would pay at their doors. They would then 
communicate with their customers, giving them the sums 
they would allow in barter, which is the mode of con- 
ducting all mercantile business in the interior. The 
principal articles obtained from the Boers are wool and 
skins, which once a year they take to the nearest store 
ahd ‘trade for. all the commodities needed for the next 
One.can imagine the profit in the busi- 
ness from the following transaction: At one s' 
agreed to take five white-tailed gnus. which a 
brought in, and for which I was to pay £5 per head. 
While I was busy securing them in temporary quarters 
the Boer passed into the store, completed his prion 
and came out wi the proceeds in a small bundle, 
he carried under his arm. 


South Africa, to the notice of the old hunters who I 
suspected were practicing at the targets. On my arrival 
at the grounds I found my surmise to be correct, and 
joining in the sport I was so fortunate as to make the 
best score. During the practice I carefully kept the 
tifle as much out of sight as possible, but at the con- 
clusion there was a general desire shown to inspect the 
gun which had surpassed the old regular standbys of 
the crowd. After a critical examination, the sweeping 
verdict was that it was simply a Yankee gimcrack, fit 
only for small game, and so valueless for killing hip- 
popotami, elephants, etc. Whereupon I immediately 
offered to wager the champagne for the party that I 
would kill the first hippopotamus at which I might fire. 
The bet was immediately accepted, and one of the party 
suggested that we at once adjourn to the hotel and have 
the wine, as the result was inevitable. I protested, and 
finally succeeded in getting a grudging assent given to 
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serve the entire head, I had the flesh and muscles re- 
moved, keeping the skull only. Suddenly it flashed across 
my mind that there was no mark of the bullet to show 
how the animal had been killed, as he had been wounded 
merely in the muscular portion of the nose, all of which 
had been cut away. I felt much disappointed, but de- 
termined to try and get another chance. The. vagrant 
oxen were found that afternoon, and I told the Kaffir 
contingent that I would remain in camp a short time 
longer if they would find me another hippopotamus. 
On the second afternoon they brought the news of an- 
other find, when I carefully fired, so that the ball would 
pass through that portion of the skull between the eyes 
and the nostrils, which might be closed, but the water 
would pass behind them into the nasal passages and 
from thence into the lungs. My surmise proved correct, 
and the skull was carefully packed in Guinea grass and 
lashed to one of the wagons for transportation down to 
the coast. On the night after my arrival at headquar- 
ters I had the Kaffirs carry it into town to the hotel where 
the hunters were accustomed to spend their evenings, and 
unpacking it they instantly saw how they had been out- 
witted, and unanimously pronounced it “a cursed Yankee 
trick.” However, they called for the wine, and just as 
the fun was at its height there was a rap on the door, 
and on opening it a Kaffir’s head was thrust in, with the 
remark, “It is very cold for naked men to be waiting on 
the outside for their boss, and couldn’t they have a bot- 
tle of rum to raise their corporeal temperature?” One 
was passed out to them, and a short time subsequently 
I started for home, and after proceeding but a short 
distance came across my native contingent on their way 
to the lock-up in charge of a policeman. On inquiry 
I found that they had managed to get into a fight with 
some of their countrymen; but when I told the officer 
the cause of their inebriety and offered to become surety 
for their good behavior he laughingly released them, and 
I hurried them home. 

The first hippopotamus ever brought to the United 
States came in charge of a party of the name of Cush- 
ing, who purchased it in London. On its arrival in New 
York it was stored in a building at the southeast corner 
of Broadway and Lispenard street. On the next corner 
above stood the Florence Hotel, which was headquarters 
for showmen. Of course, the arrival of such a rare 
zoological specimen caused quite a stir among the man- 
agers of the different traveling shows, and Cushing had 
but little trouble in securing an engagement at a good 
percentage of the receipts. I was a frequent visitor to 
the basement, and on one occasion took an artist friend 
with me, who wished to make a sketch of the animal 
and its Egyptian keeper, who had taken care of it from 
its capture. Very naturally he plied him with divers 
questions, and I was much amused with the answer to 
the following: “‘How large was this animal when it was 
captured?” ‘“Leetle, so, keg beer,” holding his hands 
about as far apart as the distance between the two heads 
of a keg. After experiences proved that Ali’s estimate 
was very nearly correct, as I frequently encountered 
them riding on the backs of their swimming mothers. 

Near the mouth of the Umgeni River, but a short dis- 
tance from Durban, there was pair of hippopotami which 
had been preserved by the sugar planters of that vicinity 
in spite of their destfuction of the cane. It so happened 
thet one of the community received a visit from a friend 
fresh from England, who, as soon as he saw the 
hippopotami, was frantic to have a shot at. them. As 
his sole weapon was a common fowling piece, the planter 
laughingly consented, chuckling at the verdancy of his 
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defer the settlement of the wager until a trial was made. 

It so happened that nearly two years passed before I 
had an opportunity of testing my conceit. I was up 
among the branches of the Limpopo River, when my 
oxen went astray,,and lying under one of my wagons, 
pulling at a pipe, I was anxiously awaiting the return of 
my teamsters, ‘who had gone off Sesion them, when one 
of a party of Kaffirs, who were following my party for 
the purpose of getting the refuse of the carcasses that I 
killed for my own men, came running up and shouting, 
“Lumvubu, n’kos,” which translated aaa: meant, ““Hip- 
popotamus, boss.” On questioning him, I learned that 
he hdd found one in a pool but a short distance from 
my camp. Taking the Winchester, I followed him to the 
stream, where he pointed out the spot where he had seen 
the animal rise in order to breathe. Stepping back so 
as to conceal myself among the bushes, I found a con- 
venient fork for a rest and sighted the rifle for the center 
of the pool. I had but a short time to wait before the 
hippopotamus’ nose was raised above the surface of the 
water, when he received a shot directly through his nos- 
trils, which prevented him from again closing them. 
After some terrific floundering the animal slowly sank to 
the bottom, and I went back to the wagons, after giving 
the Kaffirs orders to notify me as soon as the body rose 
to the surface. I had not long to wait, and quickly had 


the body drawn to the bank and the head cut off, givi 
th remain to the hongry Rafi” At could ct pe 
: ue 


visitor. But it happened that he was so closely concealed 
that the female passed within a few feet of the muzzle of 
his gun, so that when he fired a single shot reached the 
brain and dropped the animal in her tracks. The ex- 
ultation of the “tenderfoot” was dampened by the de- 
jection of his host and neighbors, while the newly made 
widower became as mad as a March hare, and furious- 
ly charged everything that crossed his path. After sev- 
eral days of such violent behavior he suddenly disap- 
peared, and a short time afterward reappeared, ac- 
companied by a fresh frau, to the great delight 
of the whole neighborhood. To accomplish this remark- 
able feat he had had to ascend the river some fifty or sixty 
miles or descend to its mouth and then pass up the 
coast to St. Lucia Bay, at either of which points were 
herds of hippopotami in their native state. I have al- 
ways been puzzled how he made a success in so short 
a space of time. Did he vanquish some unlucky spouse 
and ruthlessly seize dn to his better half, or did he happen 


_ to meet one of the opposite sex who had not yet entered 


into the “holy bonds of matrimony”? In fine, how did 
he manage to convey to his newly acquired bride the 
impression that his hearthstone was bare? 

en I first arrived in South Africa I was quite 
anxious to procure some Cape ant-bears, traces of which 
could be seen very frequently; but the parties to whom I 
applied said that it was impossible to dig them out of 
their holes, as they always made their lairs in sandy soil, 
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and as soon as the attempt was made to dig them out they 
would burrow away faster than they could be followed 
with pick and shovel, and thus always escaped. Cogi- 
tating over the matter, I conceived a plan which I 
thought would prove successful, and made one of my 
neighbors promise to inform me as soon as he discov- 
ered another den. But a short time elapsed before I 
received notice, and going to the entrance of the hole I 
thrust in a bamboo rod until I could feel the animal. 
The rod wasthen withdrawn and laid on the ground sothat 
its tip would be just over the animal. Ten paces were 
then stepped off and a ditch was sunk at right angles 
with the trend of the animal’s hole; the Kaffirs were 
started digging from the entrance. In a short time the 
ant-bear unexpectedly to himself tumbled into the trans- 
verse ditch and was secured before he could make a 
fresh excavation. By this device I captured several, but 
they all died in transit to Europe and I gave up the job. 
A short time afterward I refused to purchase one which 
was picked up by a homeward-bound captain who was 
lucky enough to land it in London in good condition 
and received a long price for it from the zoo. 

Several times I assisted the Boers in the capture of 
entire litters of the Ethiopian wart hog, which was ef- 
fected in the following manner: As soon as the lair, 
which was generally a hole in a bank or an ant heap, 
was discovered a party would go to it, and while some at- 
tended to the digging the others would station them- 
selves on the surrounding ant heaps and shoot the old 
ones, which would make a fighting charge through the 
grass as soon as they heard the squeals of captured 
youngsters. Should the shots not prove immediately 
fatal it required some pretty lively dodging to escape 
being badly hurt by their enormous tusks. 

I confess that I never had any hairbreadth escapes 
from lions, as I generally hunted them ih the company cf 
the Boers, who are capital rough riders and excellent 
rifle shots. Their mode of procedure was to badger them 
with dogs and shoot them from the saddle. Should the 
quarry prove to be a female in milk, immediate search 
was made for the litter, which would be picked up and 
reared by hand. In one of my trips I was lying in my 
slowly moving wagon on an intensely hot day, when I 
heard a hubbub among my Kaffir contingent, and called 
out to January, my’ body servant, to know what was the 
matter. His answer was, “Lions, boss.” Seizing my 
Winchester rifle, I sprang out and caught sight of the 
Kaffirs massed on a slight eminence near the road, shout- 
ing, beating their assegais against their shields and 
raising a terrific din. On reaching them, I caught sight 
of a pair of lions at a comparatively short distance, slink- 
ing away from the body of a freshly killed Burchell 
zebra. The pinging of a bullet from my hastily fired 
rifle hastened their departure into a convenient thicket, 
and the Kaffirs instantly secured the carcass. 

Of all the fiery, ill-disposed animals which I met in 
my wanderings, I must confess that the Cape buffalo 
bore the palm. Shortly after my arrival in Durban one 
was brought in from a neighboring farm, where it had 
been reared by a cow; but as it grew in age it increased 
in irritability until it became a terror to the neighbor- 
hood. The owner sold it to a captain, and after a deal 
of trouble managed to box it. It was.lightered out to the 
vessel after she had anchored outside of the bar, and as 
the crew were busy getting ready to make sail there was 
a crash and every man suddenly had business aloft, while 
the buffalo took charge of the deck. After promenading 
for a while he tovk a header over the bulwarks and 
swam over half a mile before reaching the beach. He 
charged up the main street of the town, putting every- 
thing to flight, and did not stop until he reached his old 
home, where he was shot a few days afterward. 

I made frequent hunting trips into Zululand in the 
company of some Boers who lived in the Transvaal, just 
aeross the Buffalo River from Newcastle, Natal. One 
was made especially for getting buffalo hides, and we 
hunted in a country governed a a queen, and for the 
privilege gave her a half-bushel of salt. Whenever a 
buffalo was killed the skin was carried into our camp by 
women, but their husbands were always sure to be on 
hand to collect and divide the double handful of salt 
which was paid for the service. On our return trip one of 
the Boers had a narrow escape from a buffalo bull which 
charged into our party as we were passing along the 
banks of a stream. He was forced to plunge headlong 
into the water and swim underneath it for some dis- 
tance in order to escape a vicious lunge of the brute, 
which was shot by the other members of the party. 

When I first went to Natal, it was a common prac- 
tice to make trips across the Tugela River into Zulu- 
land for the purpose of hunting elands in order to secure 
the meat for salting and biltong, which consists of strips 
of the flesh hung up and dried in the sun. On one of 
our expeditions we were accompanied by a young Ger- 
man, who had recently arrived in the colony. We were 
very lucky, and in a comparatively short time had our 
wagon loaded with meat and started on our return. One 
afternoon, as we were hurrying along in order to reach a 
good camping spot which we knew was but a short dis- 
tance ahead, the new arrival stopped to have a bath in a 
convenient pond instead of continuing with the party. It 
was nearly dark when we reached camp, and completely 
so by the time we had finished supper. Much to our 
surprise the newly arrived did not put in an appearance, 
and several shots were fired to’serve as a guide if he had 
happened to have lost his way. Waiting for the moon, 
which was about full, to rise, we armed ourselves and 
started on the back track to try and find out what had 
become of him. When we reached within a short dis- 
tance of the bathing place the absentee was descried 
perched in an enormous euphorbia tree, while under- 
neath a huge buffalo bull was playing sentry. A cautious 
advance was made, the sentry was dropped in his tracks 
by a volley from the party, and the prisoner released. 
On-reaching terra firma he was found to be clothed in 
nothing but his shirt, while the rest of his clothing was 
in shreds at the foot of the tree. His story was that he 
had just time enough to scramble up the tree in order 
to save his life. For several s afterward the tortures 
the poor fellow suffered were indescribable, as the eu- 
phorbia is a Brobdingnagian cactus, nereneE wie count- 
less spines. Franx J. THOMPSON. 
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Glatnyal History. 
A Camp Tid-Bit. 


Editor Forest and Stream: P 

It seems that friend Ransacker has “got ’em again.” 
Somebody must have been poking him tp in his moun- 
tain lair with something sharp to cause such an emission 
of spitting and clawing as appears in this number of 
FoREsT AND STREAM. But whoever is at the bottom of 
this ebullition of humorous bad humor is entitled to the 
thanks of Forest AND STREAM readers, for Ransacker is 
unique and interesting, whether he appears in the role 
of Jupiter Tonans in a mimic thunder cloud or as the 
genius of “gentle spring” in the “sunshine of a May 
morning.” 

I do not offer any apology to Ransacker for being thus 
personal in my remarks, because I have a grudge to 
settle with him of long standing. 

Some months ago I was invested by Forest AND 
STREAM with the high dignity of special judge to sit 
on the trial of Raccoon versus Man. I had scarcely be- 
gun to feel at ease in contemplating the prospective 
adornment of the “judicial ermine” and how well I 
should become such adornment, when comes a withering 
blast from the cynical pen of Ransacker, suggesting a 
doubt of my qualification for the responsible duty as- 
signed to me, because my “judicial poise” might have 
been disturbed by the “whicker of the coon in my corn- 
field.” This it seemed to me was a far-fetched notion, 
and a baseless attack upon an innocent man—a very in- 
nocent man, seeing that I never owned a corntieid in 
my life and never heard a coon “whicker” either in my 
own or any other cornfield; and as to my “judicial 
poise,” if I ever possessed such a commodity it must 
have been “unconsciously assimilated,” perhaps from 
Ransacker himself. 

In consideration of the foregoing, I feel warranted in 
treating his innuendo with “silent scorn,” as you per- 
ceive. More recently I was called upon by’ Ransacker 
to account for certain eccentricities in the behavior of 
his dog and cat, in exhibiting marks of a repulsive feel- 
ing when presented with a nicely baked rattlesnake. I 
can only account for their perverse conduct on the 
theory of bad raising. 

That crotalus is good to eat when properly cooked 
and under a thin disguise of cognomen, as here used 


advisedly, I have perfectly authentic evidence in the’ 


statement of my friend and brother tripodist, Charley 
Barton; and be it known that all those who go down into 
the great woods behind the tripod and there “behold the 
works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep 
(woods)” may be implicitly relied upon in the matter of 
veracity. Mr. Barton relates that not long ago, being 


engaged in making a survey among the heavy canebrakes 
of 


unflower county, a large rattlesnake was killed by one 
of the party. As it was desired to secure the skin, the 
snake was divested of that garment, which he no longer 
needed. The flesh of the snake looked so inviting that 
it was cut up into sections, and one of the negroes was 
directed to carry an armful to camp. Just before reach- 
ing camp the negro lightened his burden by dropping 
some of the sections of snake. The remaining portions 
were duly fried by the camp cook and placed before the 
party of hungry engineers. Each one eyed the mess 
askance, and manifested a diffidence about showing 
greediness for the decidedly novel dish. But Barton, 
being the instigator of the plot, said he determined to eat 
a piece “if it killed him,” which he proceeded to do, when 
all the others followed suit. 

The dish proved so toothsome that it was all eaten, and 
the negro who brought it to camp was sent back to find 
the portions he had dropped on the way. 

In all seriousness, the above was related to me by 
Mr. Barton as true, and he is a sober-minded man, who 
never takes liberties with the truth under any circum- 
stances. CoAHOMA. 

Mississippi, Oct. 15. 


Snails in Cuban Style. 


_ Boston, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: The article 
in your issue of Sept. 9 on “Snails as an Article of 
Diet” reminds me of something I saw in Cuba last win- 
ter. I was up at Alto Songo in the Province of Santiago. 
There were quartered there at the time two companies of 
colored troops. Their white captains, gentlemen from 
Mississippi and Texas, respectively, were our hosts. It 
is almost needless to say that nothing could exceed the 
generous character of their hospitality. One of them— 
the Mississippian—was very fond of hunting, and re- 
ported wild guinea fowl abundant in the vicinity. We 
planned an early morning hunt for them, but were delayed 
in our start till the sun was too high and the shy birds 
had left their morning feeding grounds and were safe in 
dense cover, where it was almost useless to try to follow 
them. So we were fain to try for mourning doves. 

I got just one shot—my only one in Cuba, as it turned 
out—and surprised myself by grassing my bird in the 
most approved manner, for he was. quartering swiftly 
over some small trees, and I had but a glimpse of him, 
= I hadn't pulled trigger for a long time at anything 

ying. 

Rejoining the Captain, who had three or four birds, we 
remounted our horses and rode slowly back up the long 
slope to Alto o, I all the while taking in with keen- 
est interest the sights and sounds so novel to me. 

The dense growths of tall bamboos—most ful and 
plumy—were a delight to me, and no less did I admire 
the great groves of the royal palm and the thick, green 
foliage of the mangos. : 

Animal life seemed mainly confined to birds, and 
these were far less abundant than I had hoped and ex- 
pected to find. 

All the morning, however, I had heard at short in- 


tervals a peculiar, plaintive or whistle which I 
found was made bj e blackbird —to me very like our 
common ican ird, for which I should ‘have 
taken it but for its note. 

We passed a large number of workmen—Cubans— 
who, under the direction of an American, were engaged 


’ 
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in clearing ‘out and making over into serviceable cond. 

tion an old road that here crossed the island. Ther 
had cut the short brush which cumbered the ground and 
set it on fire, and behind them long winrows of it wei 
here and there slowly burning. My companion stopped 
to try to buy from an old Cuban workman a handsome 
Spanish machete which he was wielding. I rode slowly 
on, and presently was aware of a continuous crackling 
and popping in the slowly burning brush. At the same 
time I discovered a good number of blackbirds in close 
attendance on the windward side of the fire. They would 
follow up the creeping flame so closely as to be in some 
apparent danger of being burned. I was, of course, 
curious to know what caused this temerity and what 
they were after. They were so intent on their work that 
I could ride very near to them, and I discovered that they 
were picking from the charred twigs the land snails that 
adhered to them in fabulous numbers, and which had 
been nicely roasted by the fire. A diet of roasted snails, 
then, was what attracted these island epicures—the black- 
birds. They could not be suspected of having had much 
experience with this sort of food, one would suppose, but 
had evidently been quick to discover it and to avail 
themselves of it after the fires were started. 

Was it the bursting of the snails under great heat that 
caused the snapping and popping I had heard in the 
burning brush? I certainly must suppose it was, un- 
less some one can show that snails will not so explode 
when the fluids in their inmost ‘whorls are turned into 
steam. I don’t doubt that roasted snail is good eating or 
that in life the univalve, clinging closely by suction to the 
twig, is hard if not impossible for a blackbird to get at. 
There are many species of these land snails in Cuba, and 
they are found in wonderful abundance. It is fair to sup- 
pose that the Cuban blackbirds join in the general ap- 
proval of Gen. Wood’s wise and energetic efforts at Cuban 
road-making. C. H. Ames. 


Forests and Forest Fires. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in your edition of Oct. 7 an article written by Mr. 
Charles L. Paige, of California. It is too long an article 
to quote from extensively, and I will only quote one para- 


= 

“In so far as applies to the region of northern Cali- 
fornia, the subject is one with which all observant moun- 
taineers are familiar; but, as far as any practical effort 
is made, it would seem that legislators never conceive 

of any method of forest protection other than the enact- 

ment of laws prohibiting about the only protection to 

California forests that is possible. As a matter of un- 

mistakable fact, the only practical protection for moun- 

tain forests is to keep down the accumulation of debris 

and undergrowth. The longer fire is prevented, the 

more complete is the destruction eventually. Fire is the 

only preventive of wholesale conflagration in extensive 

scopes of forest. It is the natural regulator of the wilder- 

ness, and the more necessary where saw mills and set--. 
tlements have changed natural conditions.” , 

It must be that Mr. Paige is not familiar with timber- 
lands or their handling, or he never would advocate burn-. 
ing them over to prevent fires. It is impossible for a 
fire to run in a forest without injuring the living trees, 
causing the bark to stick, and eventually meaning their 
death, although not, perhaps, immediately. 

If Mr. Paige’s plan was adopted, for instance, in the 
Adirondacks, what would be the result? There would. 
be nothing left there, for it would be impossible to burn. 
underbrush except in a dry time, and in a dry time there 
would be nothing left but rocks and gravel. 

In the Adirondacks there is an accumulation of rotten 
wood which, when dry, resembles peat. This is from 
1 to 3ft. deep in different places, and if a fire starts in a 
dry time it will run under the roots of the trees and’ 
tip over large quantities of fine timber, which would be. 
entirely destroyed. 

I am the owner of quite a tract of land in the Adiron- 
dacks, and I was camnping in the woods this season during 
the dry time. All that saved the Adirondacks this year 
was the fact that we did not get a high wind, for fires 
were burning all around in the woods, which had been set 
by hunters, also by people maliciously inclined. These 
fires were quite extensive in some cases, but if we had 
had a high wind, the same results would have occurred 
that happened in Wisconsin several years ago. I em- 
ployed more or less men constantly for three weeks, stay- 
ing with these fires to keep them from spreading on my 
land. The lacgest one of the fires near my land burnt 
over a space of about 500 acres, and just crossed my line. 

The New York law relative to fires is a good one, but 
does not go far enough. They have a system of fire’ 
wardens, which is a great help to subdue fires and pre- 
vent their spreading; but it should be made illegal for 
any one to set a fire on any other person’s land for any’ 
purpose whatever, without a permit to do so, and then 
he should also be held accountable for any damage that ‘ 
might be caused thereby if a fire is allowed to spread after, 
being set under a permit for camping or other purposes. ‘ 

Lumbermen are now very careful about fires, and go 
to great expense to prevent them, some keeping watch-. 
men to go about their woods continually for that pur-* 


se. 

The danger of forest fires is now from hunters, mali- 
cious persons, and settlers. I think more fires are caused’ 
by settlers building fires that get beyond their control 
than in any other way. Frank A. CuTtinc. ~ 


Off for the Ten Thousand Islands. 
Tarpon Sprines, Fla., Oct. 16—The Kingfisher is in 
commission. She sails to-morrow on a two months’ 


I am hoping the international race will have been sailed 
by that time, so that we may know whether the Cup wil. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Ailicondack® Dect Bounding. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is generally admitted that the law which forbids the 
use of dogs in hunting deer has been and is unpopv!ar 
in most parts of the Adirondacks. 

The natives in the central and eastert® portion of this 
region believe in the use of dogs, and liked the old law 
as it stood untii three years ago, except that many were 
opposed to the early opening of the season, and it was 
pretty generally believed that a limited hunting season in 
October would be better both for the hunters and for the 
game. 

There was consequently a strong public sentiment 
against. the law which first came into force three years 
ago prohibiting hounding. It was contrary to all ideals 
of home rule, for it enforced a principle antagonistic to 
the convictions of nine out of every ten men 
who lived and hunted in the Adirondacks, and 
moreover it entailed hardship and _ pecuniary loss 
on many of the backwoods settlers, who were 
deprived of the means of securing a very desirable 
portion of their food supply, and who had ten, twenty or 
even fifty dollars of their capital invested in dogs which 
with the passage of the law lost all commercial valuation. 
From the first the law was not enforced. The game pro- 
tectors realized the hardships which a thorough and ¢i- 
fective execution of their powers would entail, and in 
most cases it was more than their positions were worth 
to buck up against public sentiment and antagonize the 
community in which they lived by a strict enforcement of 
the text. 

The protectors themselves were not apt to be in sym- 
pathy with an innovation which made illegal the method 
of hunting which -had been pursued as far back as the 
oldest inhabitant could remember, and the necessity of 
which innovation was by no means apparent, and it is 
little wonder that the non-hounding clause in the law 
receives only a perfunctory and superficial attention. 

Let it be noted that what has been said and what is to 
follow has no bearing on the merits of the law. 

Personally, the writer believes that the time has come 
in the Adirondacks, as it has elsewhere, when such a law 
is not only admirable, but necessary for the continuance 
of any satisfactory game supply. 

Public sentiment in the Adirondacks is slowly but 
surely coming around in favor of the law. Particularly 
on the outskirts of the woods, where there are witnesses 
to every act of hounding who may, through personal 
enmity, cause the hounder to suffer, the deer have in- 
creased, and they are found to-day in places where they 
had not been seen for ten or fifteen years. There could 
be no stronger argument in favor of the law. With public 
sentiment aroused by so favorable an object lesson, it 
would seem the protectors’ golden opportunity to step in 
and by a sharp, vigorous campaign clinch the matter and 
effectually put'an end to general hounding. Early in the 
season there was reason to believe that such a policy 
would be inaugurated. To-day, however, as far as his ob- 
servation goes, the writer is convinced that little or noth- 
ing has been done to put the law ona proper basis of 
enforcement. Apparently the law will continue as here- 
toford to be a dead letter throughout a large part of the 
hunting country. The following facts apply particularly 





_ to Essex county and its protector, Fletcher Beede, of 


Keene Valley. 

Mr. Beede has a large territory to look after. Essex 
has an area of 1,800 square miles. Deer are found over a 
large portion of the county, and the western side con- 
tains the roughest mountain area in the State. Beede’s, 
which is a postoffice at the head of Keene Valley, is, how- 
ever, at the geographical center of the region, and for the 
sake of not appearing to be unfair to Mr. Beede I shall 
only cite cases where the law is being violated within a 
very short distance of his home. 

A certain outsider whose name can be given if required 
participated in a hounding expedition within three miles 
of Game Protector Beede’s home, guided by a man who 
was said to be a deputy for Mr. Beede. The outsider, 

.who had: previously hounded in the Adirondacks, was un- 
aware that the law had been changed, and wrote to the 
vide to procure dogs and arrange for the hunt. The 
outsider had only a day for the trip, and was horrified 
when back in the woods to learn that the law was being 
violated. The guide, who supposed all along the out- 
sider knew and was intentionally evading the law, tried 
jto assure the outsider by saying that there was no danger 


of arrest, as he was the man who made arrests and no one 


else would trouble them. The hunt was terminated then 


..and there, however, and the guide did not receive his ex- 


pected bonus. : 

1 The hounding in Keene Valley itself was never good. 
‘The nearest free territory of much consequence to Pro- 
ttector Beede’s home is in the neighborhood of North 
“Hudson, which is about half a day’s drive to the south- 
ward over a well traveled road. At this point I am of 
the opinion that a protector who had the sand to enforce 
the law could arrest twenty-five men any Sunday with 
‘sufficient evidence to secure their conviction, and not 
«walk over two miles in making the arrests or be at any 
. time more than a quarter of a mile distant from his buggy. 


, On other days of the week he would find men breaking 


the law, but more are wut on Sunday, and they are bolder 
because of the confidence which numbers give. 

On Sunday, Oct. 8, three deer were killed by hounding 
within a radius of three-quarters of a mile of the old 
bridge across the Schroon River, just below the old Sharpe 
place. There were eight hounds at the old Sharpe place 
that day. One deer was killed on Lindsay Brook, a short 
distance from the main road, one on the main river on 
the George Shaw place, and one on West Mill Brook, 
near Mrs. McAuley’s. Much of the venison is sold. Early 
in the season venison brought fancy prices; now it ‘can 
be bought cheaper than beef. Some of it is as cheap as 
5 cents a pound. There are two organized sets of men 
— do the menting: cone ene is . be sto 
‘these men must be taught a sharp lesson. Among - 
selves they” + Protector 'Beede is afraid to go off the 
beaten road to make an arrest. They know he is capable 
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of doing it, for Protector Beede has high: abilities as a 
woodsman, and he knows all about hounding and just 
where to go to get his men. 

Last November I camped in an old lumber camp three 
miles up West Mill Brook. The hounds were running 
every day and frequently jumped the deer Iwas -still- 
hunting. At the “Roll Bank” and other stands were a 
full quota of watchers. It was known that my senti- 
ment was in favor of upholding the law. The cabin which 
I occupied and other buildings and the buildings at two 
other camps were burned between that time and the 
— hunting. season. Apparently I was persona non 
grata, 

My sympathy is and always has been with the native 
hunters, for though I think the present law is best for the 
game, I am a believer in home rule, and I think the na- 
oo should have been consulted in making their own 
aws. 

The hounds and shooting can be heard from the road, 
and every one knows that the hounding law is practically 
a dead letter. When I came out with a small buck killed 
as the law provides I passed a fur buyer in the outskirts 
of Elizabethtown (the county seat) bargaining with a 
farmer for some coon skins and several moth-eaten deer 
hides. I drew up and asked him what he would give for a 
deer skin. 

““Where’s your hide?” said the man. 

“In the bottom of the wagon on the deer,” I repMed. 

One of the bystanders asked when and how the deer 
was secured, and on my replying that he was killed still- 
hunting there was a general laugh. 

“Yes, you’d say so,” said the man who had the skins 
for sale; “ we all understand about that. Yesterday they 
ran a nice buck across my place with a couple of hounds, 
and to-day the butcher is peddling his meat. The hounds 
had nothing to-do with it, though. It’s against the law 
to hound.”” 

_And again the laugh went round. It did not require a 
diagram to explain the joke. The Yankee has an elastic 
conscience where game laws are concerned, and so long 
as he doesn’t get caught illegal hounding is a subject for 
jest. I knew better than to attempt to prove that I had 
still-hunted my deer, and I joined in the laugh. Ten years 
ago, when they allowed still-hunting, before the hounding 
season commenced, I killed a deer when the woods were 
dry and noisy and the leaves still on the trees preventing 
one seeing game at any distance. It was taken for granted 
that dogs were used, and I got no sympathy trying to 
prove that I had killed it fairly and squarely ‘as the law 
provides, and there was a tendency to set me down for 
a combination of Puritan and hypocrite. 

I could give other instances of hounding at North 
Hudson and around Elizabethtown, but let the above suf- 
fice. At Meigsville and in parts of Lewis there is sys- 
tematic hounding at the present time, and the further one 
gets back in the woods the less the law is observed. 

At the Sportsmen’s Exposition in New York in March 
the Saranac guides stated that hounding began in parts 
of their territory in July and continued until December. 
It is not quite as bad as this in Essex county, and though 
some hounding has been done during the summer in the 
localities mentioned, general hounding did not begin un- 
til very recently. Decisive action now would put an end 
to it. Game Protector Beede is a man whose training 
and aptitude as a woodsman well fit him to be the instru- 
ment. He has been lenient long enough, and public senti- 
ment will back him in carrying out the law he has sworn 
to enforce; but if he does not enforce it it is high time 
he was convicted of being a traitor to his trust. 


J. B. Burnuam. 


A Camp Hunt in Peat 


NoveMBER will be a month bright with delightful 
memories to a party of nine Texas sportsmen as long as 

fond recollection” does her office. Yes; there were nine 
of us, besides the colored contingent—Sam Johnson, a 
first-class cook, and two chore boys. Sam we knew quite 
well, having had him with us on three camp hunts before 
this one. His face was as black as Erebus or ebony, while 
his teeth and eyes were as white as milk. When Sam 
wished to express surprise, wonder, joy or almost any 
deep or sudden feeling, he did so by rolling up those 
big white eyes. At such times they resembled goose 
eggs immersed in a bucket of tar. Simp and Joe were 
about the color of a Texas saddle, or an Irish potato with 
the pecl on. They fed and otherwise attended the horses, 
brought wood and water, helped Sam about the cooking, 
and in fact were expected to “be ready for every good 
word and work,” as our minister would say. They were 
both hungry and lazy from the beginning to the end of 
the hunt. I have seen both Simp and Joe eat until they 
could contain no more, but they said it still tasted good, 
and they ceased only from lack of room. They were very 
respectful in their ring toward Sam, never failing to 
address him as “Mr. Johnsing.” This they did for more 
reasons than one. He had chatge of the commissary de- 
partment as well as the sutler’s stores. 

Our camp was pitched on the Trinity River—or rather 
on the shore of a beautiful lake of clear, fresh water 
“down in the Trinity bottoms.” The solitude of this 
almost ideal camping place was disturbed only by the 
cry of the laughing owl, the howl of the timber wolf, or 
angry spitting of lynxes in their quarrels over their 
quarry—or something else. Yes; I had nearly forgotten 
the noises (I cannot describe them) made by raccoons, 
loons and other amphibious and aquatic creatures that 
helped to make night weird and ghostly to the novice. All 
our party, however, had grown accustomed to these 
things, and gave them no more t than to the 
cricket on the hearth at home—i. e., all the white folks. 
Simp and Joe were very nervous for a night or two, and 
the r had them frightened almost to death the first 
night in camp, telling them all sorts of unconscionable 
yarns, about our camp being right on the spot where a 
whole dozen horse thieves been lynched years ago 
by the rangers, and that those strange noises were 

their unhappy spirits. After the duties of the’ first 
evening in camp were done, and the three darkies were 
red in the tent set apart for their use, I overheard 

| pacifying their minds and telling them that the Doc- 

tor “was jess a-foolin’ wid ye all, fur dem noises ain’t no 
speerits, but jess dem laff’ owls and sich varmints as dat. 
You niggers are de biggest fools *T-ever hearn on not to 
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see dat de Doctor was jess a kyarin on to see you niggers 
look scairn.” 

We reached the lake about 4 o’clock Monday afternoon, 
and proceeded as soon as possible to spy out the land. 
Leaving the darkies to erect the tents, get supper and do 
such other duties as the occasion demanded, we tied up all 
the dogs but three old. ones, which we knew would find 
their way back to camp after a chase, and with eager and 
hopeful hearts we laid out the plans for the first drive for 
a deer. The Doctor was unanimously elected ‘Captain of 
the Hunt” for the entire trip, and he decided that the drive 
north of the lake be made that afternoon. Ed B. and the 
Doctor were to take their stands at the north end of the 
lake; Jno. G. and Uncle Peter were to take positions on 
the slough to the east of the drive; Bob and Conrad were 
to take their stands on an old tie-cutter’s road on the 
north; Caldwell and Perry were to see to it that no deer 
escaped on the west, and Uncle Jerry was to take the dogs 
Hoopie, Blue Buck and Old Belle and make the drive. 
All this planning was executed while horses were being 
saddled, shells stowed in pockets, etc., and in twenty 
minutes after we arrived at the camping place we were 
making for our respective places on the drive. Uncle Jerry 
was so impatient to begin driving that he did not give the 
boys time to reach their stands before he had the dogs 
into the thickets, where in a few minutes they struck a 
running trail, and in a short time they had run our first 
deer into the river, no one being lucky enough to get a 
shot. Old Belle and Blue Buck quit. the chase at the 
river and came to Uncle Jerry’s horn. They were soon in 
full cry after a doe and two fawns, which, instead of run- 
ning off straightaway, doubled and tacked and twisted 
about in the thickets until Uncle Jerry got a shot and 
killed one of the fawns; and Old Belle brought the doe to 
the Doctor, who tumbled her over. in nice style. As it was 
now getting dark, horns were blown and responded to by 
others, until the entire party had gotten together, and all 
set out for camp, not more than half a mile away. 

Sam soon had the fawn dressed and a goodly portion of 
it cooking for supper. We had shot enough squirrels on 
our way down to feed twice the number composing our 
party, and what with venison, squirrel, canned goods and 
the provisions brought from our homes, we had a supper 
good enough for kings. 

As we sat by our camp°fire telling stories, smoking and 
joking, recounting experiences of former camp hunts, 
etc., the Doctor playing upon the superstitious fears of 
the darkies, we were saluted by the shrill clarion-like notes 
that came to us from away up the river from the throat of 
old Hoopie, bringing the deer back that he had followed 
since the first “jump” that afternoon. We all rose to our 
feet and listened. Nearer and nearer he came, uttering as 
regularly as the ticking of a clock that shrill note that 
seemed to set every laughing owl for miles around to 
practicing all sorts of fiendish cachinations. When the 
faithful old hound reached a point opposite our camp, 
some of us blew horns, some called, and somebody fired a 
gun. The old fellow understood the signals and was soon 
whining and fawning about us round the fire, seeming to 
to say: “I did my best. I stuck to him until you called me 
off Why didn’t you kill him? I am hungry. Where’s my 
supper?” Old Belle and Blue Buck got up from where 
they were lying near the fire and went up to him and in 
dog dialect told him, I presume, of the success of the 
drive after he left us. I say I presume they told him, for 
after they had gone up to him, rubbed noses, sniffed a 
little and wagged heads and tails a few seconds, Hoopie 
walked straight over to where the doe was lying on the 
ground, smelled it over a moment, walked back to the 
fire, and looked at us inquiringly as much as to say 
“Whose shot did it?” then walked over to Sam to receive 
his supper. It isn’t every old hunter even who can go to 
sleep early the first night in camp. The anticipations of 
to-morrow, the novelty of the situation and other things 
combined to make one somewhat wakeful. That first 
night, or more than half of it at least, was spent in con- 
versation, more or less fragmentary and disjointed, some 
admonishing the more wakeful and talkative of the late- 
ness of the hour, and the necessity of early rising in the 
morning; and then themselves becoming interested in 
some joke or story they would become thoroughly aroused 
and join in the talk until admonished in their turn of 
the lateness of the hour and the necessity for an early 
start in the morning, etc., etc. Well, if you have ever been 
on a camp-hunt you know how it is yourself. Finally, 
the last man to “hush up” finished his remarks, and sleep 
came to “knit up the raveled sleeve” of many a hunter’s 
yarn and refresh us for exciting experiences on the mor- 
row. I suspect that if any dreaming was done by any of 
our party that night, dogs and guns and deer and horns 
each played some part in the fabrication of the visions. 

At the first peep of day Sam was calling “Breakfast! 
Breakfast!’ and in an incredibly short time nine hungry 
hunters with tin plates filled with venison steaks, fried 
squirrels and other substantial appeasements of appetite 
were eating as voraciously as if they were half-starved. 
The air was frosty, the sky clear and no wind blowing. 
Sitting by our camp table busy like the -rest with the 
breakfast before me, I counted five squirrels in sight, 
while dozens and scores were barking and chattering in 
the woods around us. I verily believe that one could have 
killed several hundreds of them within a half mile of our 
camp. We were in the midst, or rather our lake is in the 
midst, of a pecan grove of many acres, and the nuts were 
ripe and very abundant. The squirrels had evidently con- 
gregated here because of the abundance of their favorite 
food 


The meal dispatched, the Doctor sounded the call to 
horse. Selecting six of our seventeen dogs for the day’s 
use, and rehearsing the Captain’s plan for the morning’s 
drive that all might thoroughly understand it, we set 
forth for ‘the day’s sport. How exhilarating the crisp and 
balmy air! There was just enough of the frosty feel to 
make the blood tingle and the pulse thrill. My stand that 
morning was on a knoll at the edge of the bottom some- 


’ thing like a mile from camp. This knoll, or ridge, was a 


favorite runway: for deer driven from the thickets of the 
river bottom; and making for the dense thickets of a creek 
bottom two miles north of our camp. . Seated on a chunk 
of dead wood; my back against a large oak tree, the 
woods all around me as still as a tomb save for the chat- 
tering of squirrels and the scratching in the leaves of an 
ocvasional thrush, no wind blowing, I heard for half an 


~ hour the finest chase it has ever been my privilege to en- 
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joy. Those six dogs, blue bloods all of them, and as 
musical as dogs’ tongues ever get to be, swept round and 
round, in an almost complete circle of a mile or may be 
something less in diameter, and repeated it, while it 
seemed that no one of the pack ever lost place or cry for a 
minute of the time. Swerving off toward the river at last 
they were growing less and less distinct to‘me when I 
heard the report of a gun in front of them, followed 
quickly by a second. Straining my ears to catch the mel- 
low notes of Ed B’s horn, I was not long kept in sus- 
pense, for the three long blasts were soon heard rolling 
and echoing through “the dim aisles of the grand old 
woods,” telling the other eight of us that he had made a 
kill. I knew Ed was to have “the wolf-trap stand” that 
morning, and from my position on the ridge I knew the 
deer was making for the river by way of “the wolf-trap 
stand.” I kept my position, knowing the plan was to make 
another drive in the same territory. For an hour I sat and 
waited for other developments. I suspect I had dropped 
off into a nap, for all on a sudden the dogs were raising 
pandemonium about two hundred yards in front of me, 
and startled and “rattled” I sprang to my feet, slipped the 
slide of my 12-gauge Parker hammerless, and stood ex- 
pecting every fractional part of a second to see a deer 
break cover and furnish me with a target. But imagine 
my chagrin and disgust with myself when the dogs ran 
within a hundred feet of me in full cry, and going like 
mad. After they were gone I walked down to where 
they had run as they passed me, and there in the soft 
mould were the biggest tracks of a deer I think I ever 
saw in Texas, Did I explain why I didn’t shoot when 
Uncle Jerry came up? 

Did I ever tell the boys how that deer got past “hog 
pen ridge” without getting killed that day? Don’t ask me. 
Of course I had more sense than to “own up.” Every man 
in that party would have scouted the idea of my being 
asleep. They knew the Doctor better than that. He must 
have passed out before the Doctor got there. Well, I am 
of a different opinion. I think the late talking the night 
before, the warm sunshine, the hearty breakfast, and the 
hour’s wait between races are responsible for that nap, 
and the consequent escape of that old buck. If Ed, Jno. 
G., Bob, Conrad, Perry Caldwell, Uncle Peter, or Uncle 
Jerry should ever read these lines I- wish them to accept 
this as my first honest confession of an almost unpardon- 
able sin with deer hunters, that of going to sleep on a 
stand. The boys had out of respect for my prowess and 
skill made me “Captain of the Hunt” too. Wasn’t it too 
bad? However, I'll tell you how several other deer 
didn’t get away in my next, provided this does not find its 
place in the waste basket. Tue Doctor. 

CARROLLTON, Ga 


Florida’s Game Supply. 


St. Aucustine, Fla., Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose the leading editorial from the Times- 
Union and Citizen of yesterday, by which you will see 
that a general interest is being taken in the matter of the 
preservation of game and in birds of plumage which is 
quite encouraging : 

The entire collection of Florida wild animals belonging 
to the late Dr. Needer has been purchased and removed to 
your Zoological Park, so if you have any old friends 
among the ‘gators or eagles, snakes or bears. etc., you 
may meet them there some time. I am glad they are to 
have so good a home with plenty of room. 

The collection of stuffed animals which so well repre- 
sents the natural history of Florida will remain with us 
in the care of the St. Augustine Institute of Science, and 
we shall hope to make it of additional interest and at- 
traction. DeWrirr Wess. 


From the Jacksonville Times-Union and Citizen, Oct. 17: 


Eaforce the Law Strictly. 


Reports have reached the Times-Union and Citizen that 
the law in this State for the protection of game, plume 
and song birds is being violated so openly as to argue in- 
difference or connivance on the part of the officials in- 
trusted with its enforcement or the punishment of its 
violation. We know that the Governor is entirely in sym- 
pathy with the letter as well as the spirit of the statute, 
while both are thoroughly in accordance with public epin- 
ion. There can be no doubt, under these circumstances, 
that negligent officials would be promptly brought to 
book, and this paper will not hesitate to call names and 
put these parties on their defense, if these reports do not 
cease. 

It is in no spirit of fault-finding that we have decided 
upon this step—it is with deep regret that we acknowledge 
such steps are necessary. The Floridian has so long been 
in the habit of killing game wherever found that he be- 
lieves-the indiscriminatc “se of a gun is one of his inalien- 
able rights—he is apt to conclude that the preservation of 
the game is “a bait for tourists” only; he votes, and his 
views are apt to have weight with those who must look 
to him for office. Nor is it only a good joke when a few 
good fellows in a neighborhood take a sly hunt “which is 
nobody’s business, you know.” 

These practices must be sepeee. In a majority of our 
counties game, in both fur and feather, is getting so scarce 
that immediate steps must be taken, or there will remain 
no remnant of the plenty that a few years ago was a 
source of revenue to many, of attraction to strangers, and 
a pleasure to us all. Let us realize this and govern our- 
selves accordingly. In Maine the effect of protection is 
being felt already, and there is more game in her forests 
and streams than has been found in either for twenty years 
previously. In other States the sight of a deer is becom- 
ing common, and the farmers of Long Island complain 
that they are a nuisance to crops and fruit orchards. 

Florida has such wide stretches of primeval forests 
that it seems almost impossible to rid them so soon of 
their old inhabitants, but we, who know by sad experience, 
fully realize that the movement for the protection of our 
valuable wild animals, fish and birds did not come too 
soon. Where is the American who does not that 
the movement did not protect the buffalo? Where is the 
Floridian who does not know that the fi the pink 
curlew, the Fh 5 are almost extinct+that certain 
varieties of fishes are growing exceedingly scarce ‘in 
ihe St. Johns, where they once lived in the greatest abun- 
dance, that the deer ere being driven into’ remote corners, 
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and that by virtue of all this the State is less attractive 
to visitors, less pleasant to us, and a valuable food supply 
will soon be cut off? 

Let us work her to enforce the law before it is yet 
too late. It n but combined effort for a few years, 
and we can accomplish all the objects contemplated. We 
ask, therefore, the aid and oe. of all good Florid- 
ians, while we promise our best efforts shall be used to 
stop the practices which are both unlawful and hurtful, 
and the officers whose easy indifference has allowed these 
evils to exist shall be reported to the Governor and given 
the opportunity to prove their innocence or confess their 
guilt. We invite the attention of our correspondents 


throughout the State; from henceforth there shall be no 
tolerance of this violation and contempt of the law. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


THE types wrought fearsome havoc with an honored 
name last week, There is only one Charles F. Reardon, 
of Boston, Mass., slayer of record caribou. To spell his 
mame so that it looks like that of some Filipino 
renegado is a thing that should be frowned down upon 
with no uncertain sound. Mr. Reardon is a typical Irish 
sportsman, which is the same as saying that he is sui 
generis. His annual hunt with Arthur Sringle this fall 
was prolific of results. The Savage rifle, wielded by 
a scientist, proved fully equal to the task of lowering 
Mr, Reardon’s complement of moose and caribou. 

There are still to be found loitering in the amen corner 
earnest and able exponenets of the .30-30, Here, for 
example, is the solemn testimony of William G. Reed, 
of Boston; ; 

“It may please you to know that I had a very success- 
ful hunting trip with Alec Ogilvy, Jr., last month. I 
left Boston Sept. 12, and we got to Island Lake on the 
16th. Rain interfered on only one day—we hunted all the 
others. On the eighth day I killed a fine caribou, not 
unusual for size, but with a remarkable set of antlers. 
Two days later a bull moose answered Alec’s call, and 
he died within soft. of where the caribou lay. I used 
my Winchester .30-30, U. M. C. ammunition. I struck 
each animal but once—saw only the horns of each to 
guide me in aiming. Fired from the canoe both times. 
When the caribou was hit he fell into the water, where 
he kicked around until Alec, holding the gun over him, 
sent a bullet through his heart. When the moose came 
all I could see was the tips of his antlers each side of a 
small spruce. I missed him three times. He then turned, 
exposing the side of his head, when I struck him under 
the left ear, smashing his lower jaw, cutting his jugular, 
with other damage. He started off, went about 3oft., and 
fell. Alec sprang ashore with my rifle and gave him 
his quietus. I am more than ever convinced that the 
.30-30 is all sufficient. Place the little bullet right, and 
the game is yours.” 

Mr. Reed brings this question to a focus in his last 
sentence. What the big-bore apostles claim is that in 
bush shooting, or firing from a canoe, you can seldom 
place the bullet in the right place. Secondly, they allege 
that with a large caliber, liberally supplied with powder 
and lead, you don’t have to put the bullet in the right 
place in order to stop your game. That most learned of 
woodsmen, Henry Braithwaite, will tell you that a moose 
or caribon hit by one of the large calibre arms will come to 
an immediate standstill, no matter where the bullet col- 
lides with his anatomy. Mr. Charles Phair, of Presque 
Isle, who is an artist with the rifle, as well as with the 
shotgun, was formerly an ardent advocate of the .30-30. 
He is interested with his father in a large lumbering 
business. To supply fresh meat for the men a great 
many sheep are killed each fallon Mr.-Phair’s farm. Last 
season atlie decided to test this .30-30 on the 
family sheep. In no case did the bullet pass clear 
through a sheep, and in no case (though he killed over 
twenty) was he able to “stop” a sheep with a single 
shot! This don’t prove that the smail-bore will not 
kill a sheep, but it does justify the contention of the big- 
bore men, who say that it gives uneven results. 

That most ardent of sportsmen, Jerome Bradley, of 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is so pleased with the Nepisiguit 
that he cannot be persuaded to try any other section. 
His third annual trip was a most successful one. His 
party of three brought down three very large moose 

eads, besides three caribou. Contrary to past experi- 
ence, they only saw three bears, and were not fortunate 
enough to secure any of them. 

Prof. Woolsey, of Cornell University, who has been 
hunting up the Tobique, left for home on Friday. »He 
was accompanied by the heads of two moose, orie of 
which he shot and the other found in the woods. 

S. F. Weaver, of Philadelphia, who had as guide the 
genial Boiestown vogalist, Aleck McCoy, came down 
trom Beaver Brook Lake the other day- with goodly 
specimens of moose and caribou. Mr. Weaver is re- 
ported to have seen seventeen moose and several bears 
on this trip. 

Mr. McIntyre, of Dayton, O., had a most success- 
ful and enjoyable hunting trip with Ed Norred, of Boies- 
town. Mr. McIntyre brought out one of the largest 
moose ever seen in that part of the country. The animal 
was estimated to weigh 20olbs. more than the moose shot 
by Dr. Bishop, of Boston, in that region last season. 
The antler spread was 53in. Mr. McIntyre also gathered 
in a caribou with antlers numbering eighteen branches. 
He thinks New Brunswick the best big-game country 
in the world. 

Of the many sportsmen who have this season made 
Fredericton their base of departure, few have been fol- 
lowed by as many good wishes as Messrs. L. G. Loomis 
and T. W. Hill, of Victor, N. Y., whose cheerful ways 
entirely captured our people here. Hence there was 
much satisfaction when it was learned to-day that these 
gentlemen had arrived from the Crooked Deadwater 
with two moose and a caribou. ‘Mr. Loomis also bagged 
an otter. The able Ed Church was their pilot through 
the placid windings of the 
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having secured his 
quota of moose and caribou. The former is a 46in. head; 
the latter has thirty-four points. This makes thirty-two 
moose hunts in which Braithwaite has officiated as guide. 
There has been no break in his record of success. 
Our leading analytical chemist, Alonzo Staples, re- 
a world in general with a bland smile this week. 
e went out to Little River partridge shooting, inci- 
dentally taking along a prescription of buckshot for a 
possible bruin. When about a mile from the settlement 
he encountered a bull moose, which showed a desire to 
dispute the right of way. Availing himself of the pro- 
tection of a friendly tree, Alonzo applied to the moose a 
double dose cf buckshot, and had the satisfaction of 
bringing the monster to the ground. The head, which 
is the handsomest seen in Fredericton this season, has a 
spread of 52in. and twenty-four points. Alonzo’s part- 
ridge hunt has been indefinitely postponed. 
he season thus far has been notable for ideal hunting 
weather—a long procession of sunny autumn days, tem- 
pered by the most lenient of midday breezes, and heralded 
by cloudless evening skies. 
Frank H. RIstEen. 
Frepericton, Oct, 21. 


The Maine Hunting Season. 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Occasionally a sportsman gets back 
from Maine or New Hampshire with a deer or two, but 
as a rule the hardest of hunting has been done. In the 
first place the weather has been excessively dry in both 
States, with the forests carpeted with leaves as dry as 
powder, making it almost impossible to approach deer 
within shooting distance. One hunter says that he started 
seven deer during two days’ hunting in the Rangeley 
region, but only caught glimpses of them. One day he 
fired two or three snap shots, but calculates that he came 
about as near to the deer as though he had turned and fired 
the other way. Mr. Kimball, of the market, has just re- 
turned from his annual hunting trip to the Maine woods. 
Though the law was off on moose but six days ago—Oct. 
15—he got his moose and two deer. His friends have 
written him a long congratulatory letter, hinting, among 
other things, that he bought his game of the right persons. 
A few deer are already coming into the Boston market, 
but not as many as a year ago. A moose has also been 
received in Faneuil Hall Market. It was labeled to weigh 
1,320lbs., but a gentleman who has seen moose before, 
asked the marketmen what they were talking about. They 
asked him if he knew anything about the weight of moose, 
and on his saying that he had considerable to do with 
them, they admitted that the weight was attached to 
prevent people from asking “fool questions.” The moose 
doubtless weighed less than soolbs. ; 

A wave of terror has swept over the sporting fraternity, 
the, result of the terrible shooting of Mr. Dumond. I 
have heard gunners say that nothing would now tempt 
them to go into the Maine woods, though they have been 
planning trips in that direction. Many hunters will be 
kept at home, no doubt. In every quarter blame is heaped 
upon the registered guide who did the shooting. It is 
suggested that he is to be arrested and doubtless tried 
for manslaughter. : 

Good results on big game are reported from the region 
North of Bingham, Maine. Six or eight sportsmen from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island have secured deer there 
within the open season, including C. S. Howard, Mil- 
ford; D. E. Riggs, South Essex; B. A. Walker, Milford; 
S. N. Snow, Providence, and R. A. Thompson, Cam- 
bridge. It is also reported that a couple of hunters have 
been treed by a bull moose, a few miles north of Embden. 
Specials to the newspapers say that over 400 deer have 
already passed through Bangor since the open season 

gun. . 

Oct. 23.—Sportsmen in this section are still much dis- 
turbed about the enforcement of the Sunday laws against 
shooting and fishing. Under the old form of the statute 
parties fishing are bein ested, as well as for shooting 
under the new law of otha. The old statute against fish- 
ing reads: “Whoever attempts to take or catch any fish 
on the Lord’s Day, by using any hook, line, net or spear, 
or any other implement, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10.” Under this law several boys were ar- 
rested in Lynn a week ago yesterday, and brought before 
the magistrate. They pleaded that they did not know that 
they were breaking any special law; had always fished on 
Sunday. At Hingham and other points in that section the 
smelt fishers are a good deal alarmed. One hotel keeper 
at Hingham says that it makes a difference to him of 
$40 or $50 every Sunday. He has been in the habit of en- 
tertaining shooting and fishing sportsmen. Three men 
belonging in Malden were on their way home last Sunday 
from a shooting trip along the shore from Essex to 
Saugus. They had fair game bags of ducks, etc. A war- 
den stepped up and asked them what luck they had had. 
Not knowing the officer, they said “First rate,” and 
opened their game bags for the inspection of a brother 
hunter, as they supposed. Immediately he arrested them 
for Sunday shooting. They contend that they shot the 
birds on Saturday and were merely taking them home on 
Sunday. It will be for the officer to show that the birds 
were not shot as the hunters claim. Complaints are very 
bitter against what the hunters and fishers regard as a 
spasmodic enforcement of the Sunday laws. or does 
this complaint come from a “hoodlum element,” for the 
most of the comment I have heard comes froth some of 
the most respectable merchants and business me 
men, of irreproachable integrity, who are unable to find 
other time than Sunday for shooting and fishing. If the 
new enforcement of th observance laws struck at 
the cheap, hoodlum element only, they would not care; 
but that element can fish and shoot every other day in the 
week, while tired business men, with only Sunday for 
recreation, must be deprived of the pri oan 
They promise to fight the Sunday laws in the ture 
this winter. 


The big- hunters are going and 
the successful Boston hunters may be 
gett, from The Forks, Me., with one 
from. Parlin Pond, Me., one deer; 
Moxie Pond, Me., one deer; Walter D. N: 
Me., one deer; A. J. Johnson, from 
deer. The following Massachusetts 
home their deer the past week, 
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Me., where they were registered: A. S. Wattles, Miss E. 
Y. Wattles, C. C. S. Stinchfield, O. L. Belcher, John 
Beers, G. L. Foote, J. L. Roberts, F. J.:.Newell, F. S. 
Riene, E. C. Chesterfield, R. O. Framfore, W..E. Ed- 
wards, W, H. Thompson, J. F. Mills, J. W. Lutz, W. H. 
Trotten, J. W. Penniman, F. W. Pulney, Charles Strout, 
E. A. Loomis, John Foster, John Jinkinson, Ss. B, 
Evans, J. B. Ca ter, Robert Glover, S. B. Lane, A. W. 
Hayford, John F. Priest, Harry D. Priest, A. B. Harlow, 
Boston; G. A: Alton, W. A. Alton, L. E. Anderson, 
M. N. Merritt, Lynn; H. D. Brown, I. H. Pomeroy, 
Gloucester; E. G. Curtis, West Newton; E. R. Saunders, 
Lowell; S. B. Miller, Lawrence; G. Brooks, C. K. Falks, 
W. Ruggs, H. L. McDonnald, Wm. Harley, Haverhill; 
J. D. Putnam, Fitchburg; A. D. Monteith, Dedham; M. 
S. Spinney, E. E. Hawker, Chelsea; C. Howe, Leomin- 
ster; A. J. Bigelow, Worcester; G.. Williams, Newton; A. 
J. Johnston, Dr. R. Magee, Cambridge; W. D. Noyes, 
A. C. Jones, Woburn; T. B. Currier, M. A. Turner, 
Lawrence; E. H. Whitehead, Medford; J. Moore, Ply- 
mouth; R. H. Nickerson, Dorchester. 

I met Mr. D. H. Blanchard yesterday, a gentleman 
who will be remembered as having done much for the best 
of fish and game legislation. He is much concerned in 
regard to the all too frequent shooting of mer? mistaken 
for big game, particularly in Maine. With many others 
he believes it to be the duty of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission of that State to take the matter in hand and to 
bring everybody who shoots carelessly to justice. If the 
State has not law enough already, let the Legislature 
make especially stringent laws, sufficient to punish those 
who injure or kill others by careless shooting; punish 
them for manslaughter or murder. I have talked with 
other sporting gentlemen, and they heartily agree with 
Mr. Blanchard. SPECIAL. 


If It Is Born in One. 


Lost Sprincs, Kan.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
come to count my success in hunting and fishing not by 
the amount of fish or game secured, but by the associa- 
tions and surroundings which attend the taking of the 
game. And so I look back upon a hunt, the result of 
which, so far as game was concerned, was the securing of 
a single muskrat, as one of the pleasantest of many pleas- 
ant hunts in Kansas. Muskrat hunting was, as with most 
all Connecticut River boys, one of my old-time pleasures. 
They are very scarce on my old hunting grounds at 
Emporia and I had watched and waited for a bit of the 
old-time sport in vain. . 

But one winter morning I awoke to find everything 
covered with a soft snow. At noon it stopped coming, 
but the air was full of fog and all things were dripping 
with moisture. Such a day is common in New England, 
but rare in Kansas. It was too wet for my work in the 
timber, so I decided to take a stroll. Of rabbits we had 
enough; no one cared for squirrels; it was too late in the 
season for quail and too early for ducks. But a tramp 
without the gun would be only hard work, so I shoul- 
dered it and started down toward the river. Along a hedge 
leading that way I found where a couple of coyotes had 
tun since the snow had fallen, so I started after them, put- 
ting in a couple of shells loaded with coarse shot as I 
went. I followed them down to where they had been 
hunting rabbits, but soon found where they had left at 
full speed and it was useless to follow them. 

I turned back down the river to where a great cotton- 
wood leaned out over it, some 3oft. above the water. 
The river was mostly ice-bound, but under and below the 
tree was an open place; so I sat down here and waited 
for whatever might come, for it is one of my day dreams 
that I shall yet secure a beaver or otter in one of these 
Kansas streams. The melting snow kept up its soft spat- 
spat; the chickadees came and asked me what I was wait- 
ing for; the fox squirrels barked from the timber across 
the river; the crows scolded at the silent form of the 
hunter, and gradually my mind went back to my old New 
England home, to the sandy plains of New Jersey and 
then back again to the great trees that grew along the 
tiver. They had seen the deer and buffalo, the Indian and 
the cowboy; it may be even Leather Stocking and Hard 
Heart had camped in their shade. Surely they had seen 
many a cave loaded with rich furs from the hunting- 
grounds of the upper prairies pass down to the markets of 
the Missouri, while now they looked only upon the white 
man’s so-called “improvements.” So musing, the mo- 
ments grew into hours, until the premonition that game 
was astir came over me. I had seen nothing as yet that 
I cared to shoot; but glancing to the lower end of the 
open water, there I saw the v-shaped ripple so familiar 
of old, and soon I saw the head of a muskrat. It was a 
long shot at a small moving target, but the old Reming- 
ton came to my shoulder, the sight came in line with the 
little furry head and the silence was broken by the sharp 
ring of the report. A moment later the little body floated 
lifeless on the water. I had made a long dead shot and 
was proud of it. 

But the next thing was to get my game. The river bank 
was very high and steep and slippery, or “slick” as the 
expression is here, as only Kansas ’dobe can be, and a 
single misstep would send me down into the deep strong 
current of the river very possibly to be drawn under the 
ice to my death. But my hunter’s blood was up and I 
wanted that specimen. A moment’s delay, and it would 

under the ice and lost; so risking all, down I went, 
safely of course or I should not now be writing this; 
reached the water and drew ashore my prize, the first 
and almost the last muskrat I have shot in sas. To 
obtain it I had risked.as much as many a hunter does for 
nobler game. It was worth on the market 10 cents, and 
some of my friends who do not care for the hunt, if they 

d seen me would have called me gentle names, but to 
one who is born with the hunter’s blood in him it matters 
not if it be the great bear of the north, a muskrat im Kan- 
ae a single red orpieeet = Eastern modded if to ebtain 

1a game is object in view. same risks 
Will. Garon and cnoasebteh sarrent be Foes aa atifying in 
One instance as the other. Altogether that pleasant after- 
noon will linger in my mind as long as eye can sight a 
gun or my finger press a trigger. Pine TREE. 





The Forest asp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
3 intended for publication should reach us at the 
__ Uetest by Monday and ga much easli¢r as. a 


CHICAGO..AND/THE WEST: 


The Illinots Test Case. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 19.—I met our State game warden, 
Harry W. Loveday, yesterday evening, and he tells me 
that the fight is now on under which the Illinois game 
law is to be tested by the non-resident shooters who 
come over from Iowa to shoot ducks in the neighbor- 
hood of the preserves of the Carthage Gun Club, the 
Crystal Lake Gun Club, etc., in Illinois. Mr. Loveday 
showed me a letter from Mr. J. W. Gordon, State’s 
Attorney of Henderson county, who said that Warden 
De Hague had just made an arrest which would test the 
law. Mr. Gordon wrote that the case would be taken at 
once into the Circuit Court, and that the first phase 
of the fight would be habeas corpus proceedings. War- 
den Loveday says the matter will be pushed, and Mr. 
Gordon will have all the assistance he requires. Col- 
lections have not yet been made on the subscription 
paper which was a couple of months ago passed among 
Chicago sportsmen for the purpose of raising funds to 
help prosecute this fight. . 


Buffalo Jones. 


I ran across Buffalo Jones by accident to-day in an 
office near my own, and learn that the author of “Buf- 
falo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure” is now on his way 
home from New York, after delivering his consignment 
of buffalo at that city. Mr. Jones picked up these ani- 
mals at different places, mainly the Goodnight ranch, of 
Texas. Mr. Jones is looking very well, and he tells me 
that his book is proving a great success. It contains the 
record of what’ has certainly been a life of more than 
ordinary activity, restlessness and adventurousness. 

The newspaper clipping says that there were four buf- 
falo bulls, two cows and a yearling in the shipment which 
came from the Goodnight ranch of Texas. Each animal 
was sold at $500. It appears that Mr. Jones has an in- 
terest in the Goodnight herd. The original completed 
Buffalo Jones herd numbered 120 animals. It is said that 
the total of semi-domesticated buffalo is now nearly 600, 
including all the animals in captivity, and not any of the 
few supposed to be still in wild state. Mr. Jones re- 
gretted he would be too late to head the Dewey parade 
with a team of buffalo. 


Death of Robert D. Schultz. 


Mr. Robt. D. Schultz, of Zanesville, O., died at that 
city, Oct. 14, from a sudden attack of neuralgia of the 
heart. Mr. Schultz was a millionaire, largely interested 
in business enterprises in that city, and was one of the 
most prominent sportsmen of his State. He was a large- 
minded, large-bodied man, the soul of honor and char- 
itableness, and his loss is mourned by hundreds of friends 
in all parts of the country. Mr. Schultz was just back 
from a two months’ trip to Colorado with his friend, Mr. 
Seib, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and both men reported a fine 
time, and Mr. Schultz was looking well. His death 
was a great shock to his friends. r. Schultz was one 
of the original “Saginaw Crowd,” and he had taken a 
trip with that fine body of amateur sportsmen out into 
Dakota every year, with one of two exceptions, since 
1884. His warm friend, Mr. W. B. Mershon, says that 
he thinks Mr. Schultz’s death will put an end to the 
Dakota trips. This is the. second death within three 
years in the membership of the Saginaw Crowd, the 
first one to drop out of the ranks being Mr. Fred A. 
Ashley, of Saginaw. All business seemed to be stopped 
“in Zanesville on the day of Mr. Schultz’s funeral, and 
the streets were packed with friends. Many came from 
New York, and other distant cities, and there was ap- 
parently no one in town who did not share in the deep 
sorrow at his loss. As a sportsman Mr. Schultz was 
liberal, unselfish and justice loving—one of those who 
really believe in fair play in every walk of life. 


Chicago Sportsman Goes Gold Hunting. 

Mr. Victor L. Cunnyngham, a young gentleman quite 
prominent among the sportsmen of this city, left this 
week via New York on an expedition to South America 
in search of gold. He goes as the representative of a 
Chicago syndicate who propose to invest in that country 
on the strength of stories told by a returned miner. Mr. 
Cunnyngham will cross Colombia and seek out a distant 
valley in the Andes, which is reputed to be very rich 
in the precious metal. His many Chicago friends wish 
him the best of fortune. 


Not Peaceful. 


It is understood that the word “calumet” in the Indian 
language signifies the pipe of peace, but peaceful is the 
wrong name for the Calumet Lake ‘region along the 
southern edge of Chicago. As I frequently have occa- 
sion to report, this is the scene of more illegal shooting 
and fishing than almost any district of equal size in the 
State of Illinois, being infested by all sorts of foreign 
law-breakers, as well as a few who are not foreign. This 
week wardens Ratto and Kleinman arrested three pris- 
oners and had them fined. Henry Thomas was charged 
with shooting before sunrise. He was fined $15. Louis 
Jackson and Henry Marion ‘were shooting song birds, 
and it cost the two $15. Hardly a Sunday goes by with- 
out a half-dozen arrests in that busy neighborhood. 


Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago; Hon. 
Hempstead Washburne, ex-Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 
Bill ell were all down at Maksawba Club last week. 
They had nothing very startling in the way of luck, but 
got a few snipe and a few ducks. They tried the fishing, 
and caught:a very decent lot. of bass, one weiching 
4%lbs. same party will go down to Maksawba the 
latter part of this week. : 

Mr. R. B..Organ, of Maksawba Club, advises me that 
friends of his have found unmistakable evidence that the 
natives have been dynamiting fish in the Kankakee 
River. Several fish—carp, bass and pickerel—were picked 
up as floated down stream dead or stunned. 

Mr. R. A, Shaler, of this city, is. now at Horicon Club 
in. Wisconsin, duck. shooting. This makes his second 
trip of the and he has had very good luck. 

Mr. Joel ey, of this city, is back from a three 


days’ trip on the Horicon marsh. He got forty-eight 
ducks and a lot of snipe and rail. 

Mr. L..R. Brown, of Chicago, is absent at Horicon 
marsh for his second trip of this season. He had very 
good luck in September. 

Dr. H. C, Buechner, of Chicago, is another member of 
Dare Club, who is this week shooting on the Horicon 
marsh. 

Mr. F. R. Bissell, of this city, who usually shoots at 
Water Valley, Ind., reports the water low and duck and 
snipe shooting poor. He says that a great many quail 
are being killed in that country now. 

_Mr. William Werner and Mr. W. P. Mussey, of this 
city, had planned a quail shooting trip to Holland, Mich., 
this week, but Mr, Mussey was unable to get away, and 
the enterprise had to be abandoned. 

Dr. J. D. Hammond, of this city, is back from a shoot- 
ing trip on the best of the club marshes of Lake Erie 
near Toledo. He went as a guest of some of the members. 
The party met clear, warm weather, and: did not have 
so good sport as they might have had, but made some 
very decent bags of black mallards and teal. 

Mr. A. Roth, of this city, has returned from Neepee- 
nauk Club, of Wisconsin. He met pleasant weather, 
but not so many ducks as he would have liked. 

Messrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, Chauncey Blair and 
Robert Forsyth, all of this city, returned last week from 
a bass fishing trip at Pelee Island, of Lake Erie. They 
report very good luck and a pleasant time. 

Mr. J. Dyer, of the U. M. C. Co., and Mr. Charles 
Sylvester, of the Winchester R. A. Co., met this week 
in their calls on the trade of this city. As witnessing the 
entente cordiale existing between these two gentlemen, I 
may say that I saw the U. M. C. man borrow the lead 
pencil of the Winchester man to write an order with it. 
This was at Spalding’s, and the two were at the time 
victims of Pop Hirth. 


One of the Sights of a Great City. 


I am told that one of the sights of the city of Venice 
is the daily congregation of the pigeons at St. Mark’s 
Square, where the birds are regularly fed and not allowed 
to be molested. I have never been in Venice, though I 
expect to go there when I get $5 more saved up; but I 
have often had occasion to remark that one does not 
need to go outside of Chicago in order to see the world. 
The other day I was attracted by a crowd standing at the 
corner of Clark and Madison streets, in this city, and as 
I passed by I found that the center of attraction was a 
busy group of perhaps a score of pigeons, which were 
picking up the grain spilled from the nose bag of a cab 
horse. The birds were in the center of a circle formed 
by the spectators, and were apparently perfectly fearless, 
though not 2ft. from the edge of the lined-up crowd. 
It was a pretty sight, and a curious one, and I imagine 
no one there was the worse for it. 


Does It Scream? 


Perhaps the best serial story now running in the Ameri- 
can magazines is the one entitled “To Have and to 
Hold,” written by Miss Mary Johnston, of Virginia, and 
now current in the Atlantic Monthly. In the opening chap- 
ter of the October issue there is the description of a heavy 
storm, and the writer says that during the storm matters 
were made more frightful by a “catamount which 
screamed and screamed.” There is some uncertainty as 
to the animal mean by the catamount, and of course every 
one recalls the discussion in the Forest AND STREAM 
as to whether the panther every really does scream. It 
it difficult to change popular belief, however, and I im- 
agine that the “womanlike wail” of the panther has come 
to stay in our literature. Not but what Miss Johnston 
may have a hundred screaming catamounts in her story 
if she likes, for it is too good to deserve criticism from 
the most captious. It takes one back to the time when 
old Virginny was young Virginny, and full of wild men 
and wild beasts. 

[There is no denying that the panther screams.] 


News from the Gros Ventre. 


I have received to-day the wedding cards of Miss 
Edna Pettigrew, of Jackson, Wyo., and Mr. Wm. Wells, 
of Wells, P. O., Wyo., announcing the marriage as hav- 
ing taken place Aug. 15. Mr. Wells is very well known 
to almost all the men who go West after big game, and 
I am sure all will wish him and his wife a very long 
and happy life in their mountain home. 


News from Minnesota. 


Latest reports from Kabekona camp in Minnesota 
say the weather is fine and duck shooting and bass fish- 
ing good. Mr. Frame, of New York, caught twenty-one 
bass in five hours; total weight, 77lbs. Twelve guests 
were in at that writting: Messrs. Geo. P. and Wm. H. 
Miller and Mr. F. Bloodgood, all of Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hepburn, Chicago; Chas. P. Frame, New 
York city; Edward B. Ellicott and Chas. S. Reed, of 
Chicago; C. V. Edmund, Louisville, Ky.; J. M. Kulp, 
Washington, D. C. No muscallunge reported, as the 

arties are all having good time enough at bass and 
irds. is 


News from the Kankakee. 


The Kankakee River is not much good for bass this 
fall, thouhg a few are being taken. A week ago a few 
woodcock were seen near Davis. Two weeks ago Mr. 
C. C. Hess, of this city, made a decent bag of snipe at 
Lorenzo. There are a few snipe in now, but I cannot 
say much in encouragement of those who expect very 
big bags. Try Shelby and Koutts. 


Movements of Western Sportsmen, 


Oct. 21.—Dr. J. N. Crouse left for Tolleston Club yes- 
terday evening for a try at the ducks to-day. He says that 
a good many ducks are reported in on the Tolleston Club 
marsh, and he anticipates some shooting. 

Dr. H. C. Beuchner is back from the Horicon marsh. 
He reports thousands of ducks in on that fine preserve, 
but' the weather too warm and mild to set them working. 

Mr. S. E. Young, of this city, says that there are a few 
ducks along the nd Calumet River near the Calumet 
Heights Club. " 5 

t. A. Van Sant, an attorney of this town, with three 
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friends, has just returned from a three days’ hunt at 
Koutts, Ind. They killed two prairie chickens and that 
is all they got in the three days. The once famous Koutts 
snipe marsh is perfectly dry and no snipes or ducks were 
to be seen. ‘ 

Mr. Frederick M. Otis, Harry Littlefield and Myron 
James, cow punchers from Buffalo, Wyo., arrived in the 
city this week after a thirty-three days’ horseback ride. 
This is a good performance for their horses, for the dis- 
tance is about 1,200 miles, and they claim that their trav- 
eling time was less than thirty days, an average of over 
40 miles a day. 

Mr. A. Hirth, of Spalding’s gun and tackle department, 
with his young gfriend, Master Bert Heide, leaves to-day 
for a day’s visit at Calumet Heights Club, just south of 
this city, where the two will be guests of one of the club 
members. 

Mr. George Thorne, of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
whom I mentioned earlier as absent in Wyoming on a 
big-game hunt, has returned, and I understand he is some- 
what disappointed with his trip. He was lucky enough 
to kill one bear, but no deer or elk, the party being so 
unforunate as to get in behind a hunting party of Indians 
who had pretty much cleaned up all the game. 


Where Are the Ducks? 


Dr. Alfred Hinde, af this city, came into my office to- 
day and asked me where he could go to get some duck 
shooting somewhere near Chicago. I had to tell him 
that I did not know where he could find what he wanted. 
Ten years ago it would have been pretty safe to say, at 
this time of the fall, that the Doctor could have safely 
risked a trip to any of the better known points on the 
Illinois or the Kankakee rivers, for though he might not 
have made a very big bag, he could have counted on see- 
ing a few birds, at least. To-day the Kankakee marshes 
are nearly dry, and I should not like to send any one 
there with the idea that he might get much shooting. 
The best of the Illinois River marshes are preserved. Fox 
Lake, Illinois, is shot out and has been for years. The 
best part of Lake Koshkonong is preserved and Dr. 
Hinde himself told me that on Lake Poygan and the 
Winneconne marshes of Wisconsin, where he formerly 
shot, there were very few birds this fall. I told him there 
were some birds on Horicon marsh, but that is a pre- 
served marsh. I mentioned the Preston Lake country, of 
South Dakota, where Dr. Hinde formerly shot, but that 
seemed a good way off, and a bit uncertain at that. So 
did Dawson and Devil’s Lake, of North Dakota, though 
I hear there is good shooting there this fall. I had to 
admit to Dr. Hinde that duck shooting in this part of the 
West seems to be pretty much a minus quantity this fall. 
I advised him to wait and go to Texas in the winter. It 
may be that we will get a flight of Northern birds ahead 
of some storm this fall, but they have no place to stop in 
this region, and if they drop in for a day or two will prob- 
ably be gone before a shooter can get down to where they 
are. » 

Dr. Hinde and I both concluded that shooting in these 
days was a matter of non-resident sport, and under a 
license at that. He does not approve of exacting a license 
of non-residents, but I can’t see that the matter is vital, 
for the game is going fast enough, not only in Illinois, 
but in Dakota and Texas, and the harder it is to get the 
better chance it will have. Men nowadays travel any 
distance to get shooting, and even these long trips are 
disappointments, though made to the best grounds of 
the West. According to Dr. Hinde we are bound to 
come to the Old World system of game preserves before 
long, and this I think is no doubt true. The American 
public will see fences erected around the game, and the 
greater part of the American public will be outside the 
fence, and it will be there because it belongs there. The 
shooters of America have squandered their resources, and 
it is ancint history that the spendthrift eventually goes 
broke. If the citizens of this country wanted their game 
they could always have it, and if we should begin now to 
enforce our game laws, or to respect our game laws, there 
is game enough left in this country to give abundance 
to all sportsmen for all time to come, so that they could 
alway have an open shooting country and not one of 
either barrenness or bars. Apparently we do not want an 
open shooting country, and so we will not have it. What 
we want is some philosopher who can explain to us how 
we can both eat our cake and keep it. 


Toledo and the Au Sable 


The city of Toledo, O., sends a great many men an- 
nually up to the famous Au Sable River, of Michigan, 
where some of the anglers have established camps for 
regular occupancy each summer. The Au Sable is an 
old-time stream to some of the Toledans, as, for instance, 
Mr. J. W. Oswald, who first went in there twenty-two 
years ago. Dr. and Mrs, Barber are “regulars” on this 
grand trout stream, and they take their children in with 
them. Messrs. John A. Waite, Chas. Reynolds, Joseph 
Spencer, Clarence Brown, A. L. Mills, A. W. Houston, 
F, L. Geddes, Harry Astley, T. C. Stevens, Judge Jos. 
Cummings and Judge John M. Kenyon are others who 
are well acquainted with the Sable from the grayling 
days to those of trout. Judge Kenyon is a veteran rod 
maker, and Oswald has taken a professional photograph- 
er’s pride in making pictures along this beautiful water- 
way of the pine woods.. The Au Sable has this year been 
perhaps the best trout stream in Michigan, and if not 
everrun with inconsiderate fishing should keep up its rep- 
wtation for many years to come. : 


Would Go Again. 


Hon. “Athelston Gaston, Member of Congress from 
Meadville, Pa., who was one of the Congressional party 
who made the trip into Minnesota the first of this month, 
writes me that he notices in the Forest AND STREAM 
mention of an organization of those who made the trip, 

ith a view to a later trip into that region next year or 
later. Mr. Gaston says he wants to be counted in on tha’ 
proposition, and adds that he hopes to be in better 
next time. There is no question that is plenty 
sport to be had in that reservation country if one i 
te exploit it fully, and I hope this may be done 
or soon thereafter, and that within the 
tional park in Minnesota. 
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In the Northwest. 
Editor Forest and, Stream: 

Bacon put it on record that reading maketh a full 
man, writing an exact man and speaking a ready man. 
So far so good; but he might have added travel a well- 
informed man. It is only by moving about ‘that the truth 
regarding game distribution in North America to-day 
may be fully grasped. The widespread belief in the East 
that big game is ing extinct did not tally at all 
with my own experience in wild Canada, and-I was ih- 
clined to doubt it, until I paid a visit some few days 
ago to northern Washington, where I found, alas! that, so 
far as parts of the United States are concerned, it is un- 
fortunately but too true. 

At the Colville Mission, in northern Washington, they 
proved to me that within the last ten years great tracts 
of country have been absolutely cleaned out. Mule deer 
were once extraordinarily abundant, but to-day are few 
and far between in the neighborhood of the mission— 
in fact, all along the S. F. & N. below Marcus, Wash. 

Yet in British Columbia there are big stretches of 
mountain range where the game is but little interfered 
with, and I think it will be many a long year before our 
wonderful game resources are seriously depleted. The 
game laws are sensible, and moreover are actually en- 
forced, which is the vital point. 

The new Crow’s Nest line through the Rockies opens 
out a country at present swarming with game, and con- 
taining a population so scanty and so very busy with 
other more engrossing concerns—mining, to wit—that 
there will be no very heavy toll taken of nature’s cattle. 

In the Rockies are found moose, caribou, elk, sheep, 
goat, bear and mule deer. In the Columbia valley 
mainly deer, and in the Selkirks, goats, bear and cari- 
bou. The mallard shooting along the swamps of the 
Kootenay is as good as anything in the Northwest, and 
the same may said of a few scattered lakes in other 
parts of the Kootenays, but as a rule ducking grounds 
are rather limited. 

Possibly, however, the fishing is even better than the 
shooting. In most of the streams of southern British 
Columbia the rainbow (S. purpuratus) is to be found, 
and in his own waters he can give points and a beating 
to any other fishes, excepting always the sea salmon of 
the Atlantic and his landlocked relative. I have never 
played such trout as we get here. Our old friend 
fontinalis is not in it at all. One day last week I kept 
tabs on a 2lb. rainbow I had on. It took eight minutes 
to kill him on a powerful t10z. rod, and he jumped 
eleven times. They like a small fly, about No. 8 hook is 
right, and in ordinary fishing you lose at least one out 
of three fairly hooked. 

Then we have lake trout, and a landlocked salmon 
called, I believe, Oncorhynchus kamloops by Jordan, 
though the men who make a specialty of fin rays and 
vomerine teeth are yet squabbling over his exact status. 
Meanwhile fishermen are getting fine sport and can 
afford to wait patiently the outcome of the ae 
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Neuson, B. C,, Oct. 8. 


Arkansas and the South. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—Judging by the encouraging 
reports that come from all sections of the State this is 
going to be one of the very best game seasons we have 
had in quite a while. Deer and wena are reported in 
increased numbers in all sections, while our quail crop 
should be unusually large, so that there is plenty of sport 


- in store for the shooters of Arkansas and those who con- 


template a trip to this State. McCrory, on the Bald Knob 
branch of the Iron Mountain R. R., should be a very good 
place for deer, turkey, duck and squirrel. Along Bayou 
DeView, which is a tributary of the White River, and its 
branches and a part of this famous river bottom there 
should be an abundance of mast, and as a natural conse- 
quence plenty of game. If any one wishes to try this sec- 
tion they should go to McCrory and from there by team 
to Bayou DeView, a distance of about five miles. In addi- 
tion to the Bayou there is a big cypress-brake nearby and 
here the duck shooting is frequently very , while up 
toward the head of the Bayou there is a open coun- 
try that is grown up in switch cane which is always a fav- 
orite resort for deer and turkey. Further down this line, 
on what is known as the valley route, in the vicinity of 
Walnut Lake, is also a good point for big game. After 
one gets to the lake he should go up it about three or 
four miles and this will. place him right in the game 
country. The only shooting to be had at this point con- 
sists of deer, turkey, squirrels and a few ducks. If one 
cares to go even a little further south, Hu th, Chico 
county, would be a good place, along — ason and 
the brakes that abound in this section. and turkey 
are yet quite plentiful, which invariably the duck and squir- 
rel shooting is also . Another good point is St. 
Charles on the White River, or DeWitt or Gillette. All 
of these points are in Arkansas County and to reach them 
one should go over the Cotton Belt R. R. to Stuttgart 
and then take a branch road that runs to both of the latter 
places, while in order to get to St. Chartes one should go 
to DeWitt and from there by team to St. Charles, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. The best place in this coun- 
ty should be along Eses Bayou where it runs into Big 
Lagrue. This should be one of the best points for big 
game in the State. The bass fishing should also be good 
in Big .. DeWitt and Gillette are located on the 
edge of Grand Prairie, and while they are within easy ac- 
cess of big kame country they are right in the very midst 
of the finest quail shooting to be found in any part of Ar- 
kansas. 
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The best season of the year for a trip of this kind is 
about the roth of November until the middle of December, 
at which time we are usually favored with good weather. 
The shooter contemplating a trip of this kind and who 
is also fond of fishing, I would adyise to bring his rod 
with him, as the bass which are very pletiful in our lakes 
and bayous usually bite good during the month of No- 
vember. I have heard of some very large catches on the 
Cache and St. Francis rivers. The weather during the 
present month has been very warm, while during Septem- 
ber it was unusually cool, so cold in fact that we had our 
first flight of northern ducks, and I know of a few mall- 
ards that were killed in the vicinity of Little Rock, during 
this period, while several good bags of teal were recorded. 

Pau R. Lirzxe. 


A Letter of Frank Forester’s. 


PROBABLY no man ever did more. for true sportsman 
ship than Henry William Herbert, “Frank Forester.” | 
inclose a letter which has been in my possession for some 
time, which I value very highly, as it is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the man. Col. Trumbull, to whom the letter 
was written, was the artist who painted so many portraits 
of the officers of the Revolutionary War. 

a H. N. Munn. 


THe letter sent by Mr. Munn has added interest _be- 
cause Col. Trumbull, to whom it was written, was the 
famous painter of Revolutionary portraits, whose his- 
torical pictures are in the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, New York City Hall, Yale College and 
elsewhere. Born in 1750, Trumbull was by fifty-seven 
years the senior of Herbert, who was born in 1807. No 
date is given in the letter; but the reference to Mr. 
Huddart, in whose school Herbert was a tutor, indicates 
that it was written between 1830 and 1835. It reads: 

M y dear Colonel: 

t is with the greatest regret that I am compelled to 
write this apology to you; but the fact is that on Saturday 
while out shooting a pliable bough lashed me with such 
violence in the eye that I am neither comfortable nor fit 
to be seen, nor dare I venture to face the weather. I 
have avoided writing this until the very last moment, 
trusting that I should have been well in time to accom- 
pany you; but sorry I am to find myself to-day far too 
little well to venture on the journey. I will, however, 
exert myself to the utmost to come up to New Haven 
on Friday week, or (if anything should occur to prevent 
that, which I do not foresee) t will urdoubtedly be with 
you on to-morrow fortnight. I must beg you to allow 
me to postpone the settlement of my little debt to you 
to the same time, as the same cause which hinders me 


.from going with you has precluded the possibility of my 


seeing my epymenes, Mr. Huddart. Pray believe me 
ver your most sincere and obliged 
Henry Wm. HERBERT. 


A Birthday. 


I HAD a birthday lately. I used to have such things 
once a year, when I was younger, but lately they appear 
to come every full of the moon. I started out to celebrate 
with Lou G. for company. Lou is an old buffalo hunter 
—old in experience, but not in years. Given 87,000 
acres in one piece of land in South Dakota, with ducks 
and chickens squandered through it, one had a chance to 
celebrate with freedom. 

A word as to the color of the clothing I wore: Dirty 
green describes it. Did you ever notice that there is 
no such color in nature as the popular dead grass cloth- 
ing sold in gun stores? Grass, even when the snow 
falls on it, is somewhat green; some of it is dead and 
brown, but not all. I have a suit of the dirty green 
shade the market-hunter’s duck boat is painted. 

Dike a man in the “braw new claes” usually sold, 
and if he won’t show yellow why my eyes deceive me. 
But this shade cannot be seen readily, even by the old 
green head, as he goes rubber-necking along in the 
middle of the day. | 

We had a long spring wagon, in which we had plenty 
of room for our feet, and our five dogs could lie down 
cn hay and not get underfoot. About two miles out an 
old mallard got too familiar, and Lou said, “I knocked 
the snow out of him.” ere, boys, a new term is in- 
vented. Knocked the tar, stuffing, and all that does not 

© any more. The dead-center shot makes the fine 
eathers fly like snow. It’s clean, poetical and descrip- 
tive. 

Along toward noon we put up a bunch of chickens, and 
I sat in the rig with my gun ready. I had the pleasure 
of seeing one drop on each side of me, as they flushed 
wild and split as they passed the team on hurtling rie a 
to sail over the hill out of sight. Lunch behind the 
wheat stack, a whiff, a ten minutes’ nap, and Low says: 
“Better get your hook in the water if you want to catch 
atething’—go08 advice, that, in many things, including 
love, business and hunting. 

After noon the sky was overcast, and the day became 
ideal; the dogs did grand work, and we gathered them 
in as the man swallowed the thermometer—by degrees. 

An Indian had put up his tepee near the lake, and just 
about set of sun we struck great luck hard by it. I wonder 
if two things will not disappear together—the Indian and 
the game he hunted) To me the somber, prison-like 
stone castle of the town bears little of the lines of beauty 
that the tepee does when seen from a distance. But all 
men are not alike. I would rather, as did the Douglas, 
“hear the lark sing than the mouse 

, for instance, and what could have 
? A good team, some good dogs 
the chicken—in quantity enough 2 
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end does not catch him the middle and the rear end will 
hit the water, bounce or glance, and catch him certain.” 
You try it. My word for it, the idea is a good one 
and new to me. 
_ Lasked myself this question at night: . What was lack- 
ing on this birthday? I could find no flaw. And how 
many such perfect days of full enjoyment are given a 
man in a year—say a lifetime even, if you will—when you 
enjoy every moment, and not a single thing agley? I 
have seen few enough. Pink Epce. 





In the Deer Woods. 


PortLanp, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is fitting 
that your columns should be advised of the intents and 
purposes of a party of nineteen nimrods who left here 
the morning of the 2d inst. This party went by special 
car over the Pennsylvania, C., M. & St. P. and N. P. 
route to Helena, Mont. Their time limit is forty-five 
days. There are some very good hunters in the party, 
and if they succeed in reaching a big-game country they 
will no doubt bring home something to show for the 
trip. As for me, I feel as I imagine a hunting dog feels 
when chained to his kennel while neighboring dogs are 
barking in the nearby woods. ‘All I can do is to live over 
the past and plan for the future. Dr. Mackey is the only 
member of my club who went on this trip, and now 
when I meet the other-boys something is said about a 
trip to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in November. 
Of course I am getting the buck fever pertty badly, and 
may break “the chain” ere the deer season opens. 

I never had the buck ague—these shakes that cause a 
shooter’s gun to wobble all over the mark—and when I 
read of a hunter having one of these nervous chills I 
think of a day’s shooting near Witch Lake, between 
Floodwood and Republic, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul’s North Star road. The day was an unusually 
exciting one, albeit I did not have an unusual amount of 
game to show for it. 

Some of your readers have been over the ground, and 
know where the spring is at the east side of the railroad, 
a mile south of Witbec Station. At this point I left the 
railroad and started east, but ran on to fresh tracks on 
the first high ground I struck, and spent some time look- 
ing from the top of a stump over a burned section that lay 
to the east. After satisfying myself that the deer were not 
in the clearing, I went on a few steps, and was letting 
my nerves: down to their normal pitch, when they were 
set tingling by a large buck breaking cover to my right 
and going at racehorse speed across my front. He was 
following an old graded timber road, while I was on a 
hill some 25ft. above him and about 75yds. distant. He 
laid his antlers back over his shoulders and gave me the 
prettiest exhibition of speed I have ever seen in deer. I 
shot three times, but must have overshot him. Then he 
was lost in a turn in the road. 

I thought of Mark Twain’s jack rabbit. Of course I 
found fault with myself, and said that I should have held 
lower and further forward; but the next thought was 
that it was no use to speculate, for I would never have 
the same opportunity again. So I went down into the 
old road and followed it to where it turned to the left, 
then started east across a deep basin that was spanned by 
fallen timber. I was about midway, and picking my 
steps among the slick poles. some 15ft. from the ground, 
when a deer broke brush on a hillside in front of me. 
This was a second surprise. This deer was not more 
than 200yds. from where I had just fired three shots from 
my .38-40. The hill was covered with small brush, and 
I could see the outline of the deer at the summit. I 
fired at what I thought was its shoulder and saw it go 
over the hill. I then finished my trip over the dry basin 
and found plenty of blood where the deer had stood. I 
trailed that deer by blood drops more than a mile. 
Finally I came to a ridge that was paralleled on the 
right by green timber; but the ridge and to the left had 
been cut over. I trailed up the end of the ridge, and 
near the top came to a large pine stump. Here the deer 
had doubled on its trail, and I concluded it had lain 
down not far away. To get a view I stepped on a spur 
root, then on top of the stump, bringing up my gun to a 
“ready.” Here was my third surprise of the morning. 
Lying on top of the ridge and at a spot which proved to 
be just forty-five steps distant was a large buck, and he 
was looking at me. There was nothing to screen him 
but a few small sprouts. His right shoulder was toward 
me, and his right eye was the most tempting mark I 
ever drew bead on. I hit his eyeball in the center. I 
had no time to think how cruel it was. It was a morning 
of surprises. G. W. CunniIncHAM. 





The New Jersey Snipe Law. 


New Jersey, Oct. 20—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Perhaps you can inform the public of the meaning of 
the game laws of New Jersey, made by the great minds of 
the sportsmen and statesmen who hold forth at Trenton. 

In the spring when the breeding time is on, and the 
birds have mated, wild and thin, not being in a condition 
to eat, the game laws of New Jersey permit the killing of 
the English snipe. but in the autumn the season closes on 
Oct. 1. A very few birds were killed during that month 
on the meadows of the upper Passaic River, Pine Brook 
(of Frank Forester’s fame), Hanover Neck and Whip- 
ping meadows. The past few days the above named 
stretches have been fairly alive with birds. I believe a 
bag of twenty-five could be easily made in one day by a 
moderate shot. They are big, fat, lazy fellows, and have 
to be fairly kicked out of the grass, The game wardens 
are on the alert, and quite rightly, for it is their place fo 
enforce the law, right or wrong. Are there not enough 


sportsmen in New Jersey to see this law r led?—for it 
is simply an outraging one: N. Mowry. 
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Greater NewiYork Robin Shooters. 


Hap the librettist of “Mikado” been a resident of Fort 
Hamilton when he wrote the Dicky Bird song, with its 
chirp, chirp suggestion, his lyric might have touched the 
highest point of realism. 

_{t is no operatic influence, however, which endears the 

dicky bird and his fellow chirper, the robin, to the resi- 
dents of Fort Hamilton. It is guns. On account of the 
tales of danger which come floating into town no attempt 
has been made to investigate, but if reports be true, a 
trip to market is a hazardous experiment and a peep over 
Knoth’s back fence, certain suicide. A pen picture of 
daily life in Fort Hamilton is vividly portrayed on the 
page of a houseowner’s diary. He writes: 
_ Thursday, Oct. 19—Had a narrow escape this morn- 
ing; at 7:30 was awakened by the rattle of musketry on 
my left, rather heavier than usual; went to the window 
and raised the shade and just as I did so a double charge 
of buckshot carried away the sash. I was uninjured, ex- 
cept for a cut on the head and black eye. Neighbor 
Thompson was in the yard next door with a smoking 
gun in his hand. “Beg your pardon, old man,” he said, 
laughingly; “did Ishit you? Awfully sorry, you know. 
There was a robin on your window sill.” Think I will 
buy a gun like Thompson’s to-day and shoot robins on 
his window to-morrow at dawn. 6:30 P. M—Some of 
the feathers of my wife’s theatre hat were clipped off 
clean by a round of shot on the street at noon. I told 
her to leave the hat as it was. It would be a good thing. 
Have bought a gun like Thompson’s. 

Now it will be seen what a state of affairs exists in 
Fort Hamilton and all because of the robins. Before con- 
solidation, when New Utrecht and all other places on the 
road to Coney Island were independent towns, the author- 
ities permitted unlimited bird shooting. Every fall robin 
potpie was plentiful in the homes of suburbanites who 
knew how to shoot. When Brooklyn absorbed the outly- 
ing towns, the law which forbids discharge of firearms 
on the city streets, albeit they are cornfields or uplands, 
went into effect and for a while the birds lived in peace in- 
stead of pieces. With this fall a revival has arrived, and 
the householders who came from the city and who are un- 
used to buckshot have filed objections of a most strenuous 
character. 

It must not be supposed that the people object to robin 
shooting on general principles. They don’t. It is only 
when the shooters hit other things beside robins that the 
news residents make trouble, and here is where Knoth’s 
back fence gets into the game. William Knoth keeps the 
Park Hotel on Fort Hamilton avenue, near Sixty-seventh 
street. Round about it is a summer garden, where the 
mounted police of the Fort Hamilton precinct are said to 
cool their fevered brows on torrid days, while their steeds 
cool off in the wagon shed. From the fence which en- 
circles the garden it is stated an excellent view may be 
obtained of several shattered window panes and a variety 
of clipped twigs, for Knoth’s Hotel, according to the 
accounts of nearby residents, is the rendezvous of a 
band of bird hunters. Every morning, so the residents 
declare, a small army of shooters gather near the gas 
tank close at hand and commence to bang away at robins, 
sparrows and everything else that flies. As might be sup- 
posed, the windows, not being good dodgers, suffer 
most. If any one happens to be behind a window when 
a load of buck shot travels that way it is hard luck. 
Knoth, it is said, is well supplied with shotguns, and 
every one who visits his hotel is invited to have a whack 
at the robins. The residents of the neighborhood have 
notified the Fort Hamilton police, but as yet the author- 
ities have not given the order to “cease firing.” 

An old veteran of New Utrecht, who is accustomed to 
shooting robins every year and whose place of business is 
in the city, out of range, is indignant at the summary 
action taken by the people. 

“What if they do shoot off guns indiscriminately down 
there, he argued, “it’s a good idea. What is it that 
suburbanites complain of most after six months’ existence 
out of town? It’s nothing to do; lack of excitement. Say, 
what better excitement does a man want for himself and 
children than dodging shot? It makes a man thoughtful 
and courteous, too. If he knows there is a strong possibil- 
ity that he will be shot in a few minutes do you suppose 2 
man will neglect to bid his wife good-by when he leaves 
her in. the morning? No, you can just wager he won't. 
So that helps. As for the danger, while I admit a man 
is much more likely to be hit who isn’t aimed at than one 
who is, I don’t believe that the proportion of people in- 
jured in Fort Hamilton is more than one in ten. Children 
are not nearly so likely to be shot as their elders, be- 
cause they are shorter and the bullets fly over their heads. 
On Sundays I really think, though, some check should be 
put on the sport when it is carried to excess on the streets. 
I would not blame any mother for being angry if after 
she had dressed her children up in their best for Sunday 
school an ounce of buckshot, striking the road, dashed dirt 
all over them. There is right on both sides in this as in 
everything.” 

Meanwhile the robins flourish. They seem to thrive on 
bullets and their saucy “chirp, chirp” is heard daily in the 
woods and fields.—Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 20, 1890. 


’ Rhode, Island Notes. 


ProvipEnce, R. I., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
S. L. Peck, of East Providence, killed another fox on the 
18th in Rehoboth. This makes six foxes that Mr. Peck 
has killed this season. 

Messrs. William E. Viall and W. B. Hazard, of this 
city, have just returned from a successful week’s hunting 
trip in the Adirondacks, and among other evidences of 
their good luck and marksmanship have brought back 
two handsome bucks, weighing about 150lbs. each, shot 
near Great Moose Lake. W. H. M. 


Shooting Resorts. 

WE exercise.a good deal of care to publish in our adver- 
tisements of anes: resorts omly such announcements 
as are responsible. In this way we seek to make our re- 
sort column advertisements such as may be depended upon 

those who are looking for desirable shooting. s 
most of the points named we can give. addi in- 
formation and shall be glad to do so upon request, 
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California Game. 

REDLANDS, Cal., Oct. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The long, hot, dry spell that for months has prevailed in 
this section has at last been broken by a cold rain in the 
valley and snow in the adjacent hills. 

Notwithstanding the heat, shooters have been out for 
quail, On Sunday last L. D. and W. C. Whittemore, 
Will Martin and Bruno Breakhill killed fourteen quail 
and eighteen rabbits. Six other shooters got twenty-four 
quail. Two shogters, whose names I refrain from giving 
because they violated the Riverside county law, killed 
fifty quail near Moreno. They violated the law which 
limits the bag of quail to twenty to the gun, and also 
violated the anti-exportation clause by bringing their 
game to Redlands. 

Two of the Whittemore brothers saw an immense flock 
of ducks pass over Redlands yesterday. They are re- 
ported numerous near the coast.: A flock was near Lake- 
view a few days since. REELFOOT. 


Loading Buckshot. 


CuHartotTte, N. C., Oct. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send you by even mail a No. 12 shotgun shell 
loaded with buckshot for deer shooting. The peculiar 
loading of this shell may interest you. I have never read 
in your paper of a similar method of holding the shot, 
nor have I ever before seen it, and it may be a valuable 
suggestion to many of your readers who contemplate 
deer hunting this season with a shotgun. The buckshot are 
first chambered, four to a layer and three layers, then paraf- 
fine is melted and when very hot it is poured in the shell 
over the shot. When it cools it forms a nearly solid mass. 
A young man whochas used this load says it will open 
at about 3oyds. and at a distance of from 45 to 60 will put 
from 8 to 10 shot in an object the size of a deer. 

B. W. SPERRY. 


Pheasants for Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 7—Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner Z. T. Sweeny is preparing to stock the State with 
Chinese pheasants. As a beginning he has purchased 
100 pairs from a pheasantry near Cincinnati, and these will 
be distributed in fifty Indiana counties. Domestic hens 
are to be employed in hatching eggs of these pheasants, 
for whose protection during the winter particular care is 
to be taken. Next year the State will make more ex- 
tensive purchases. Mr. Sweeny says these birds are as 
hardy as quail, and he expects in a few years to make 
Indiana a great pheasant State. 


A Camp Wood Fire for Broiling. 


““A woop fire is not generally suitable for broiling.” 

So—friend Simpson? Easy to make it so! 

Throw a big log across two little logs, a few feet apart. 
Slant a few stakes against one side of the big log and 
build your fire on them. Slant your broiler against the 
other side. The coals fall through the stakes and broil 
your game, and you likewise if you make too big a fire. 

Would that I had right here the trout I thus broiled 
far up the Tusket River in Nova Scotia! “De breed am 
small, but de flavor am delicious!” ; 


Fined for Killing a Moose. 

Bancor, Me., Oct. 21.—Alfred Muller, a restaurant 
keeper of Brooklyn, N. Y., was to-day fined $500 for kill- 
ing a moose out of season. The game was killed at Shin 
Pond, on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
Muller was arrested Tuesday by Warden Neal. 


“Jack, the Young Ranchman.” 


Mr. Geo. Brrp GRINNELL, whose books on Indians 
are well known, recently turned his attention to a new 
field, and has written for boys a book with the above 
title, which has been published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., of this city. The volume purports to give the ex- 
periences of a New York boy on a ranch in Phe Rocky 
Mountains, and to describe certain phases of life in the 
cattle country as it existed twenty years ago, before the 
extinction of the buffalo, and before the wild Indians of 
old times had been brought together and confined on 
their reservations. 

The plan of the book is simple. Jack Danvers, the 
hero, goes out to the Rocky Mountains with his uncle, 
who owns a cattle ranch there, and is put in charge of 
Hugh Johnson, an old Kentuckian, most of whose life 
has been spent in the further West, trapping, hunting 
and fighting Indians. With Hugh he rides about over the 
prairie, learns how to sit on a horse, to throw a rope, 
to shoot a rifle, to study the habits of game, to hunt, and 
generally to practice the craft of the old-time men who 
used to travel the prairie and the mountains. Inci- 
dentally he comes to learn something of the cattle busi- 
ness, sees the branding and breaking of horses, and ac- 
cumulates a small stock of tame wild animals; captured 
while young, of which the most important and most 
interesting is a wolf. 

Mr. Grinnell’s long experience of Western life should 
enable him to picture that life truthfully, and kis knowl- 
edge of game and hunting ought to make him a com- 
petent instructor of youth in these matters. The story 
of Jack’s adventures is simply and plainly told, and 
while the boy has no thrilling adventures of the dime 
novel style, his life as portrayed here is full of. inter- 
est and excitement. In the course of his summer he 
succeeds in killing a number of different sorts. of game, 
chief among which is a mountain lion. Wolf coursing 
with grevhounds is one of the sports in which Jack takes 
part, and it was by digging out a wolf’s den that he ob- 
tained the puppy, which he finally tamed and brought 
back to his Eastern home. Something. is told of the 
Indians, traces of whose former presence are. often. seen. 

In one of Jack’s adventures he discovers a mysterious 
cave, the contents of which we shall not reveal. 

Scattered all through the volume is more or less of the 
natural history of the regions treated. and the ways of 
he coyote. the antelope and some other mammals and 
birds are pleasantly touched on. 
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Owen 


The tone of the book is wholesome. There is nothing 
in it that can harm any boy. Its hero is a fine manly 
iittle fellow, who develops rapidly under the good in- 
fluence of the old man Hugh. The volume is good 
reading for a boy who has a bent for an outdoor life and 
a fondness. for hunting. 

One is impressed by the amount of information im- 
parted on every page of the book, and this information 
is of a kind interesting to’ the most casual reader. The 
story is so told that all the way through one feels the 
reality of the pleasant life. Jack’s faithful friend Hugh 
is a delightful character, with his quaint manner of 
speech, and his evident pleasure in “Son’s” progress in 
prairie craft. He watches over him, advises and teaches 
him, and sometimes scolds a bit; as after the adventure 
with the mountain iion, where Jack’s thoughtless rash- 
ness had brought him into a position of some danger. 

The book is one that old and young alike may enjoy 
and value as a picture of what ranch life was to a boy 
a few years ago. It has one point in common with the 
dime novel; every boy who reads these chapters will im- 
mediately have a longing—but in this case a healthy 
longing—for the free, glorious life of that wonderful 
Western land. 

The book is handsomely illustrated by eight drawings 
by Mr. E. W. Deming, which picture with singular 
fidelity the country of the high and dry plateau of the 
central Rocky Mountain region, H. G. P. 








Sea and River ishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Water Fleas. 


Pror. C. Dwicut Marsu writes me from Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, as follows: 

“Newspaper reports are not always to be trusted. 
Green Lake is in Wisconsin instead of Maine, and 
Ripon College is in the same States as the lake. I wish 
the papers had made no worse mistakes than in locating 
me; but I am sorry to say that they have made me re- 
sponsible for some very strange statements, 

“The work that I have been doing is on the crustacea, 
which, as you probably know, form the ultimate source 
of food for our fish. I also have in hand a somewhat 
extended study of the plankton, which I hope to have 
in shape for publication before the summer of 1900. I 
take pleasure. in sending you a copy of my last paper 
on the Green Lake fauna.” 

So, after all, the mysis was not in Maine; but Green 
Lake, Wis., or Green Lake, Me., what I said of the 
opossum shrimp stands in all other respects as I wrote it. 
The paper Prof. Marsh sends me is exceedingly inter- 
esting, although it says very little in detail about the 
mysis and its life history; but the experiments, as I 
have read them, have sent my thoughts off in an entirely 
different direction from what I had anticipated. 

The investigations relate to limetic crustacea, which 
for convenience and to avoid specific names as far as 
possible I shall group as water fleas. First let me quote 
a little as to where Prof. Marsh found the crustacea: 
“In general, we may say that depth rather than extent of 
surface controls the character of crustacean fauna. This 
is strikingly shown in a comparison of Green Lake with 
Lake Winnebago. Lake Winnebago is situated about 
twenty-five miles from Green Lake, and is about twenty- 
eight miles long by eight to ten miles broad. Through 
its whole extent it is very shallow, being for most part 
from 10 to 30ft. in depth. Its crustacean fauna con- 
sists of those species characteristic of shallow lakes, 
being very different from that of Green Lake. * * * 
What depth may be considered as characterizing deep 
lakes it is difficult to state with certainty, and I suppose 
it is doubtful if an exact limit can be fixed; but I think 
it is about forty meters.” 

This would be, approximately, 13oft.; but deep-water 
crustacea are found in shallow lakes that have “im- 
mediate and constant connection with the deeper lakes,” 
as there is migration into them of forms characteristic 
of deep water. The lake that I previously: referred to as 
the habitat of the opossum shrimp is about 2o0oft. deep, 
and as I then said had communication with the Great 
Lakes. Naturally I have assumed that such investiga- 
tions as Prof. Marsh reports would be of the utmost 
value in determining the food supply of our fishes, and 
be a great aid to those engaged in fishculture; but now 
it appears to me that the angler is to be benefited directly 
when in pursuit of fish as a sport, when these investi- 
gations are worked out to their ultimate conclusions, by 
showing him where and at what times to fish to meet 
with success. Prof. Marsh investigated both the vertical 
and horizontal distribution of crustacea in Green Lake, 
but I quote only from his conclusions as to vertical dis- 
tribution. It seems to be necessary to use the specific 
names of the water fleas, as they have no common names 
for each species; but what I wish to show will not be 
obscured because of this necessity: 

“T had supposed that there was a general movement of 
the whole body of crustacea in such vertical migrations 
as existed. It is evident that this is not the case, for the 
different kinds have their individual peculiarities of 
distribution. ma 

“In the case of Diaptomus there is little or no vertical 
migration from any cause. 

“Epischura avoids bright light. and has a preference 
for warm water, and shows both seasonal and diurnal 
migrations. 

“Limnocalanus is repelled by bright light and by a high 
temperature, hence its diurnal migration is more pro- 
nounced in cold weather. 

“Cyclops brevispinosus occurs most abundantly between 
five and twenty meters in denth. I have no evidence in 
regard to its diurnal mirgrations. 

“Cyclops fluviatilis has no diurnal migration, but in 
its ‘seasonal distribution shows a preference for the 
warmer water. wad 3) 

“Leptodora is a surface form. I have no conclusive 
evidence in regard to its diurnal migrations, ~ 
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“Daphnia kahlbergienses apparently moves toward the 
surface at night. 7 

.“There is no appreciable difference in the seasonable 
distribution of Bosmina. There is a distinct diurnal mi- 
gration due to its attraction to light. ; 

_ “Daphnelia has a diurnal migration, due to the fact that 
it is repelled by the light. 

“I cannot make out from my collections that the winds 

have “ome on the vertical distribution of entomos- 
traca. e distribution when the surface is roughened 
by waves seems to be practically the same as when it 
is smooth. Neither is there any marked difference be- 
tween dark and moonlight nights. 
_ “It must be remembered, however, that all my collec- 
tions were made at five-meter intervals, and that there 
may be migrations within these limits of which I have 
no indications. I know, for instance, from surface tows 
that the immediate surface is almost entirely devoid of 
entomostraca in the day time, but is populated in 
enormous numbers in the night. 

“There is evidently a very marked diurnal migration 
of most of the forms at the immediate surface, but it 
would take a series of collections at very short intervals 
to determine the limits of the general movement.” 

Tables are given showing the per cent. of the various 
forms obtained at the different intervals of depth, but 
I have quoted enough to show how these investigations 
may naturally beneft the angler. All sorts of reasons 
are given why fish bite one day better than another, or at 
one part of the day better than another part of the same 
day, and fish are at one time in one depth of water and 
at another time in another depth. Temperature changes 
are often quoted to account for good fishing or poor 
fishing; but it is extremely doubtful if changes of tempera- 
ture influence the movements of fish as much as food 
conditions. Here we find daily migrations of food 
important to all our fresh-water fishes, particularly the 
so-called game fishes. Some forms of food seek the 
light at the surface; other forms avoid it, so that fish 
may feed at or near the surface at dawn or evening, and 
be obliged to seek the depths at other times to obtain 
subsistence. The fly-fisher examines the viscera of his 
fish to find upon which of the winged insects the fish 
are feeding, for the time; but other forms of food are 
not so often sought in the same manner, and the lake 
or pond fisherman trusts more to what some one else 
has done or his own previous experience without being 
governed particularly by food conditions, even if he 
knows or thinks anything about them. The black bass 
is generally understood to be the most capricious of our 
game fishes, and those who seek this fish usually carry 
a greater assortment of baits than for any other fish, 
and even then the fisherman may return from a day’s 
fishing with basket empty. The possibilities of the 
future are that instead of providing a long list of baits 
of various kinds, the angler will be provided with a 
chart showing the depths of water, and another chart 
showing the distribution of food in the water, vertically 
and horizontally, and still another chart showing the 
migrations daily of the various fish foods in the water. 
Because I have carried a thermometer and a plumb line 
on fishing expeditions to take the temperature of the 
water and find the depth of water and character of the 
bottom I have caused much amusement to fishing com- 
panions, and I wonder what they would say to food 
charts, migration and distribution, if it comes that they 
should be added to one’s fishing paraphernalia? Stranger 
things have happened than this, and this is an age of 
investigation and progress. To be sure, to know just 
where and when to find one’s fish will rob Sehing of its 
speculative charm, and will be too near fishing by rule 
to please some anglers who like to find out from person- 
al experience and trying, where to fish and when to fish, 
and which baits to use to meet with success. These 
possibilities have suggested themselves to me as I have 
read the careful investigations of Prof. Marsh. Though 
fishculturists will be the first to avail themselves of the 
results of his work, the angler may come in later and 
get information that will insure a full creel and make fish- 
ing with hook and line approximately an exact science. 


Fly-Fishers’ Club Again. 


While writing the above note a letter came to me 
from the post office written by my daughter, now in 
London, from which I quote: “Last night Mr. 
Marston called and took us over to the Fly-Fishers’ 
Club to show us the new quarters of the club, at No. 
8 Haymarket, so we could tell you about them. Why 
is it that the fly-fishermen at home have no club similar 
to this?” Any one cafi search me, for I do not know 
why we in this country did not organize a similar fly- 
fishers’ club years ago. There is nothing in the rules of 
the London Fly-Fishers’ Club about the admission of 
women, and until my daughter wrote that she had been 
to the club did I know of one visiting it; but the letter 
suggests to me that if a club should be organized in this 
country, with an annex for women, relatives of mem- 
bers, and put some women on an organization com- 
mittee, one would probably have a club before the trout 
rise to the fly next spring. 


Putely Personal. 


Another letter from the other’ side concludes in such a 
way that I cannot resist quoting its conclusion. It is 
from Admiral Beardslee, and written from Brussels: 
“With the idea that while knocking about Europe as I 
have been does for a year, I should lose a large propor- 
tion,of my mail, I stopped nearly all of my papers and 

tiodicals on starting,“among them the Forest AND 

TREAM; and in regard to it, I feel that I have made a 
mistake. I miss it much, and do not find it on sale 
here. I shall return home in November, when one of 
the first acts will be to renew my subscription.” That 
is a sportsman’s tribute to Forest anp Srream, for I 
had said nothing about this paper to cause the Admiral 
to refer to it in his letter. Perhaps because I have been 
writing for the paper twenty-four March 
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globe. -I can understand the os he has for the 
paper, as often, for weeks at a time, I have not opened 
it; but the time comes always when I do open and look 
through each number, and I always buy it when away 
from home and find it on sale, knowing my own copy 
is waiting to be read on my return. 


Tuberculosis in Fishes, 


The following letter requires no introduction, as it is 
a query which clearly explains itself and is addressed 
to the State Board of Health of New York, from Ham- 
ilton, in the same State: 

“Will you kindly inform me if tuberculosis is some- 
times found in fishes? A certain proportion of pickerel 
caught in the State reservoir in the town of Madison, near 
here, have white bunches on their gills, to which the term 
‘tubercle’ seems most applicable. These tubercles vary in 
size from that of a pin head to that of a small lead pencil, 
occurring sometimes singly (only one in a fish), some- 
times in groups. Would a person be in danger of con- 
tracting the disease from handling the fish, even though 
not touching the gills? What would be the danger of 
eating the cooked flesh? Of course no one would care 
to eat them knowing them to be diseased, but might 
through ignorance. If desirable I can send a specimen 
of diseased gill if furnished with instructions for mailing. 
Yours, very truly, Henry Earle Rice.” 

This letter came to me for a reply, and very promptly 
I wrote that “tuberculosis” such as described, whatever it 
might be, could not be communicated by a cold-blooded 
animal to a warm-blooded animal, and probably it was a 
parasite not dangerous to the human family. As I read 
this over to affix my signature, it occurred to me that 
such a light and airy reply might not be suitable for so 
serious a query, and I sent the letter off to Prof. Gar- 
man for more serious consideration, and he writes me: 
“The inquiries concerning the diseased fish are not to be 
answered in a very positive manner. From time to time 
emaciated fishes, more or less blue from imperfect oxy- 
genation of the blood, with gills partially to almost com- 
pletely eaten away, have been sent to this museum in 
attempts to determine the cause of the trouble, and if pos- 
sible to ascertain what remedies might do away with their 
causes. Most often it has been the case that stomach and 
intestines contained nothing to aid in a diagnosis. 
The lack of flesh was due to the lack of nu- 
trition, which in turn was due to lack of food and im- 
pure blood, the latter taking precedence in impure water 
and the former in case of absence of prey.. In impure 
water the impure blood accounts for the disease; in case 
of simple starvation the impurity of the blood is sec- 
ondary. When weakened and diseased the fishes had be- 
come the prey of parasitic enemies, Saprolegnia or what- 
ever, which decay quickly and rarely reach us in condi- 
tion for determination. 

“These parasites account for the ulcers and sores over 
the surface, and for tHe destroyed gills; but they com- 
monly are consequents that would not obtain if the fish 
were diseased; they are not the causes of the distress. 
In most cases where the trouble affects more than an 
occasional individual, when it becomes at all general, it 
is due to impurity in the water and to lack of food; the 
latter condition in cases primarily being induced by the 
former. However they are affected, the dying fishes, and 
the dead ones, become the food of the parasites. 

“In regard to tuberculosis, I know of no evidence of its 
occurrence in fishes. 

“The description given by our friend would apply to 
fishes preyed upon by certain parasites, whatever the 
original cause of disability. For myself, I should have 
no fear that the disease of the fishes was tuberculosis 
such as affects mankind, or that, whatever it is, it is 
transmissible to man.” f 

Every man who has anything to do with planting fish 
should commit to memory: “See that fish when planted . 
have an abundance of suitable food, or do not plant them.” 
Slowly but surely the people are coming to understand 
that fish require food and an abundance of it to be in 
good condition for meee or eating, and food is just 
as necessary for the good health of fish as it is for the 
good health of man. Many of the ills of fishes are 
traceable to lack of proper food or to some act of mankind 
akin to it. One of the best trout streams in New York, 
with water as nearly pure as any brook water can be, 
had a reservoir constructed near its source, flowing 
land cleared for the purpose of forming the pond. It 
was believed that the reservoir would become a great 
trout pond, but the dead and decaying vegetation in 
the overflow destroyed the food, the trout became sickly, 
infested with parasites and died. The water itself had a 
stench that would drive a dog out of a tan yard, and 
though the reservoir was built to furnish a village with 
drinking water, until it was aerated by flowing over 
miles of the brook’s bed it was the vilest looking stuff 
that was ever called water; it not only destroyed the 
trout, but, so far as I could find, killed everything in it. 
So far as appearances went that pond produced in fishes 
all the diseases that they are heir to. 


Ow! Hooked by Angler. 


Years ago I wrote a note giving a list of things not 
fishes hooked by anglers when fishing. I cannot now 
put my hand on the list, and I cannot remember what 
it contained, but a friend in England sends me an item 
which he says may furnish an addition to the list, for it 
seems that he remembers it. He cut the item from the 
London Telegraph, and it states that an angler fishing the - 
River Tyne and making a few last casts at dusk hooked 
a heavy object in midair, which proved to be an im- 
mature tawny owl. It does not say whether the owl 
took the fly or was foul hooked on the back cast. I 
cannot recall whether I had an owl in the list or not, 
but I do remember that I had a deer as one of the 
things hooked a fly-fisherman. In this case a friend 
of the late Dr. Up De Graff cast his fly over a deer that 
was crossing the stream as he was wading it for fly- 
fishing, and the deer took flies, leader and reel line, and 
disappeared in the brush. 


Red Trout. 
The red trout with forked tail, which I mentioned re- 


centl having been caught in a lake of the Triton 
Club, Canada, ‘I by Mr. George Hart, of Waterbury, 


Ocr. 28, 1899.] 
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Conn,, and sent to Prof. Garman, of Museum Compara- 
tive Zoology, Cambridge, for identification, has been 
ronounced by Garman as follows: “Your trout agrees 

t with that described by Sir John Richardson under 
the name Salmo (Salvelinus) ‘nitidus, from Prince 
Regent’s Inlet of the far North. It is somewhat closely 
allied to S. rossi, but differs in the sinuous outlines of the 
hinder margin of the tail, according to the figure given 
by Richardson, and to some extent in coloration. As 
you say, the color approaches to that of the imported 
Sunapee saibling; but these beautiful colors are present 
in most of the charrs, at or near the breeding season, 
to some extent at least.” 

_ Prof. Garman uses the term “imported Sunapee saib- 
ling” because, I presume, he discovered no difference 
between the saibling from Germany and those found in 
Sunapee Lake, and certainly the first lot of saibling eggs 
from Germany were sent to New Hampshire, hatched and 
planted in the waters of that State. If the same fish had 
not subsequently been found in Flood’s Pond in Maine, 
with no suspicion that German saibling eggs had ever 
been taken to that State, the question of have we a native 
saibling would still be clouded. Dr. Quackenbos, who 
at first contended that the Sunapee fish was introduced, 
has become convinced, since the discovery at Flood’s 
Pond, and also of the same species of fish in still an- 
other body of water in New Hampshire, that the Sunapee 
saibling is native to this country. Jordan contends that 
the saibling found its way from Europe to America 
through the arctic seas ages ago, and thus accounts for 
the structural similarity; but I do not propose to open 
up this subject again. 

The trout skin (one-half) sent to me by Mr. Fairchild 
was given to him by Mr. Ranet, of St. Raymond, Quebec, 
who says: “The trout was caught by one of our guides 
in one of the lakes of the North Branch Tourilli Club, 
narth of Quebec.” To me it appeared to be the skin of 
Salvelinus alpinus stagnalis, and Prof. Garman, to whom 
I sent it, says of it practically what he says of Hart’s 
trout, so that they are evidently one and the same. S. 
stagnalis and S. rossii are two specific names for the 
same fish. Jordan and Evermann call the fish Stagnalis 
because it was so described by Fabricius in 1780, while 
Sir John Richardson did not call it S. rossit until 1835. 
Its common name is Greenland char. Sea run specimens 
of the fish are plain silvery, like all other trout that go 
into salt water. The Northern charrs have had more 
specific names attached to them than would fill a page of 
my manuscript. One has been described and named twen- 
ty times, another seventeen times and Stagnalis seven 
times—one less than our common brook trout. An 
ordinary explorer would get lost wandering around in 
the multiplicity of specific names, species, sub-species and 
varieties, but as I said in a previous note, what is now 
desired is specimens in good order, not one but several 
from each locality where forked tail red trout are found 
in the Canadian lakes and ponds. 


Influence of Food. 


Mr. LeGrand C. Cramer, of Troy and Lake George, 
met me on the train a few days ago and told me that 
“Min” Wood, of Lake George, had brought him the day 
before four black bass weighing 7, 534, SY and slbs., and 
I said “That is what food does for fish.” If I refer often 
to Lake George it is because it is under my observation, 
and I know more about its fish and how it. got them and 
the food they have, etc., than I do of other waters not 
so closely observed, and this must be my excuse for 
dragging this lake into Forest AND STREAM so often. It 
is not many years ago that the record black bass from this 
lake stood at 6%lbs., and I say this knowing that larger 
fish were claimed at that time, but there was nothing to 
prove that 6%4lbs. had been exceeded on the scales. The 
State introduced crawfish; shrimps and whitefish were 
also introduced by the United States. Now the record is 
7%4lbs. (this of my own knowledge, though larger fish 
are claimed), and this season alone I think something like 
a dozen 7lb. bass have been taken from the lake, and the 
food did it. A. N. CHENEY. 


The Massachusetts Commission. 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and.Stream: At last 
we are to have a change in the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Commission. It is something the sportsmen of the 
Commonwealth have endeavored to bring about for a 
long time. The terms of Messrs. E. A. Brackett and 
Isaiah C. Young expired on the first of the present month. 


Mr. Young was not a candidate for another term, and | 


there were a number of gentlemen who were ready and 
willing to fill his place, and considerable work was done 
by their friends in their behalf, and some really excellent 
material was brought to the attention of the appointing 
wer. This week Governor Wolcott settled the matter 
= reappointing Mr. Brackett and nominating Captain 
Joseph W. Collins, of this city, to the other place. The 
latter appointment appears to be an ideal one, in that Cap- 
tain Collins has all the justifications for the position. He 
is a native of Maine, and for many years he was a fishing 
skipper from Gloucester. aoe years ago he attracted the 
attention of Prof. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution and 
in 1879 he became a member of the United States Com- 
mission, and made a very elaborate inquiry and report of 
the fisheries of New England for the tenth census, under 
the direction of Prof. Coote. In 1880 he was on the 
staff of the United States Fish Commissioner to the in- 
ternational fisheries exposition at Berlin, and later he 
represented the United States Fish Commission at the 
World’s Exposition at Chicago. His last scientific work 
was to prepare and represent the exhibit of the United 
States at the international exhibition in , Norway, 
in 1898. In all these positions he showed a k ige 0 
the subjects intrusted to him and an executive ability of 
a high order, and it seems plain that the people of this 
Commonwealth are to be congratulated that such a man 
has been secured for the Commission. That there is a 
large field open to him, no one who knows how the Com- 
mission has been conducted in recent years, can have the 
least doubt. It is understood that Captain Collins will 
be made chairman of the Commission, and it is to be hoped 
that his first official act will be to establish headquarters 
at the State House, where those who wish may con- 


sult him when they desire to do so. The laws relating 
to the protection of fish and game, as they stand on our 
statute books, are fairly good, and we trust and believe 
that under the administration of Captain Collins new life 
and vigor will be put into their execution. 


Witiram B. Smart. 


6 s e s 
Fishing in Porto Rico. 

Mr. W. A. Witcox, agent of the United States Fish 
Commission to investigate the fishes of Porto Rico, has 
made a report which contains an account of fishing 
methods and fishery statistics at the several ports. It is 
issued as an advance report from the Commission’s 
Report for 1899. Fishing for sport, says Mr. Wilcox, 
may possibly receive more attention in the future than 
in the past, as a large number of mountain streams and 
lakes are more or less supplied with fresh-water fish, 
while numerous species are available in salt water. Many 
of the species are brightly colored and curiously marked, 
and make a very attractive appearance when first caught. 
Many of them have fine edible qualities. The fishing for 
a livelihood is not carried on to a large extent anywhere 
in Porto Rico, and scarcely at all for sport. A few 
fishermen at the several ports make a living by fishing, 
plantation work, and labor at the docks on vessel 
cargoes. The professional and semi-professional fisher- 
men number nearly 800, and employ about 350 sail and 
row boats. The local fisheries yield numerous species 
of fine edible fishes. In view of the large amount of dry 
and pickled fish imported, it is at first surprising that 
so little attention is given to this business. As a rule the 
local demand is indifferently supplied with fresh fish, 
usually at high prices. Ice is never used, and only the 
few fish taken of large size are dressed. None are canned, 
and the only attention given to curing is when an extra 
large catch is made, a few being then poorly cured for 
the home use of the fishermen. 

In past years the best of the business was monopolized 
by the few persons interested who had means to buy 
the exclusive right to fish at the most favorable localities, 
such as near the outlets of streams and and at other 
desirable places along the coast. Rights were advertised 
and sold at auction by the authorities. At some ports 
the local authorities imposed a special tax on all fresh 
fish landed. 

Under Spanish rule all fisheries were in charge of an 
officer known as the captain of the port. Any person 
wishing to engage in the business was obliged to pro- 
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cure from him a license and be enrolled in the reserve 
naval force, licenses being granted only to subjects of 
Spain. Boats were numbered and a record kept of 
licenses, men, apparatus, and to some extent of the 
products. Unfortunately for our knowledge of the 
former extent of the local fishing industry, the records 
of the captains of the ports were either destroyed or 
carried away by those officials at nearly every port when 
the change in government took place. F 

With the change of government, the granting of ex- 
clusive fishing privileges in the waters of Porto Rico 
and its adjacent lands was abolished by an official order. 

The apparatus consists of a limited number of nets, 
trawls and trolling lines, and many wicker-made pots or 
traps. It is of the most primitive character, and is made 
by the fishermen. . 

Hoop nets are of funnel shape, the large end being 
oblong, 6 by 4 ft., and 6ft. in depth, of tin. stretch mesh. 
The netting 1s fastened at the large end to a piece of 
poma rosa wood, such as is used for hoops on hogsheads. 
These nets are used at holes or indentations in the banks, 
against which they are placed; the ground in the vicinity 
is pounded or punched with feet and pole and the fish 
frightened into the net. 

Cast nets, with the loca! name of nasa de arco, are also 
used in small streams and along the sea beaches. They 
are funnel-shaped, the large end being 6 to 10 ft. wide, 
tapering off through its 6 to 8ft. of depth to a point to 
which a line is attached; the netting is 1in. stretch mesh, 
with the bottom leaded. In its use the net is gathered 
up on the arm of the fisherman, the narrow or pointed 
end being held in one hand. while the net is partially 
opened by holding the lead line between the teeth and 
grasping it with the other hand at a point conveniently 
distant Bae that where it is so held, as with a dexterous 
whirl he casts the net from him over the water. If pro 
erly thrown, it spreads wide open before striking the 
water, and in this position sinks to the bottom, after 
which it is immediately drawn in and the catch removed. 
Cast nets have a value of $5, and yield a variety of small 
fishes_and shrimp. : 

At Palo Seco fish pots are set in the river and bay and 


outside of the harbor.. When used in the river they are 
“attached to the shore by_a line; when used outside th 


are weighted with stones and anchored to a buoy, al- 
though when well water-soaked they need no weights. 
This is one of the few localities in which pots are baited; 
the fishermen report using in them burned bones, hoofs 
of cattle, and sour or decayed oranges: These pots are 


similar to the New England lobster pot, and differ in 





general construction from those in common use else- 
where around the island. They are 4 to ioft. long by 
1% to 5ft. in diameter, with funnel entrance at one end 
only and a trap door on the top, by which the catch 
is removed. They are made of bamboo splints. Pots 
are left anchored over night, and the catch is removed in 
the morning. 

Gill nets are about 600 ft. in length by 12 ft. in depth, 
with mesh of 2in. bar. They are drifted with the tide 
in the bay, Often the water near the nets is pounded 
with poles to drive fish into the meshes. Hemp twine 
from Spain is used. For haul seines No. 8 twine is used 
in the wings and No. 5 in the bunt. The fishermen pay 
75 cents a pound for this twine, buying a few balls at a 
time. 

Trolling hooks are used outside of the harbor of San 
Juan as far as ten or twelve miles, but fishing with 
them is not followed with any regularity. In troll fishing 
large fish are caught, the largest being the arbujo, which 
is taken in deep water at all seasons and is said to weigh 
as much as 50 or 1oolbs. 

Fish weirs or traps are used in the Bayamon River 
by building a hedge of canes across the stream with a 
gateway for passing boats. The hedge is made with in- 
dentations or pockets at various places on each side. 
Fish in their movements up or down stream enter these 
pockets and are taken out with dip nets. In some 
streams hedges have no pockets, but instead, funnel- 
shaped cones of bamboo or cane splints are inserted at 
various places. Fish seeking a passage through the 
hedge enter these cones and become wedged, few es- 
caping. 

Fishing is carried on at all seasons, fish being most 
plentiful during July. Dynamite has sometimes been 
illegally used to kill fish in some streams and in the bay. 

Turtles are found at all seasons at Arroyo, being most 
plentiful from September to the last of December, during 
which time they deposit their eggs in the sand of the 
beach. The catch is small, and made only when turtles 
are found on shore. The value of the fishery lies chiefly 
in the shell of the hawksbill, for which the fishermen re- 
ceive $3 a pound, Spanish money. The largest shells 
weigh from 5 to 6lbs.; the meat is sold to the natives at 
4 to 6 cents a pound. 

In the latter part of November, 1898, this section was 
fished for turtles by the crews of two small cat-rigged 
vessels from the English island of Tortugas, who used 
large-mesh nets, to which wooden decoy turtles were 
attached, the nets being set near the coral reefs off the 
harbor of Arroyo. The vessels remained two weeks, and 
is was reported that a fair catch was made. 

Between April and September trolling lines are used, 
chiefly for kingfish, which are said to weigh from 20 to 
30lbs. on theaverage, some being much heavier. Among the 
other fish taken in trolling are the capitan and barracuda. 
Trolling is done between sunrise and 8 or 9 in the morn- 
ing. 

Fish pots are used in from twenty to twenty-five fath- 
oms of water. They are lifted once a day in removing 
the fish. The pots are of larger size than at most places, 
being 6ft. long, 3ft. wide and 18in. deep. The frame is 
of mangrove wood, and the body of split wild cane, 
woven in 2in., six-sided meshes. The body and frame 
are fastened togethed with calabash roots that are very 
strong, and after being water-soaked, pliable. A small 
door in the back of the pot permits the removal of the 
catch. No bait is used in the pots, as its presence at- 
tracts the numerous sharks, which often destroy pots 
containing fish. These pots have a wide mouth, the 
entrance narrowing as it passes with a curve into the pot. 
Fish entrapped do not often escape, and serve as decoys 
= other fish. From six to twelve pots are used by each 

oat. 


Eastern Fish in Pacific Waters. 


THE following tables give an interesting and instructive 
exhibit of the success which has rewarded the enterprise 
of stocking the streams of the Pacific Coast with species 
transferred from Eastern waters. The stocking was done 
by the United States Fish Commission. 

Statement of the pounds of striped bass and of shad 
caught in the waters of California and handled by San 
Francisco dealers, 1 : 


Striped Bass. Shad. 

Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
We tinesden *5,000 WE as dennanae « 929,136 
SiMe 600% 0. da se *25,000 TR cccccasecea sae 
Mies s6406ats *50,000 ME Hecetics cas 146,399 
TO eh << duhs ents 80,793 Wa is cs tna 4245 
ee 149,997 BODY cs W/nasacome * 375,000 
SHO cdots bs seus 252,177 Mt ianendss cee 435,718 
BP dénaseseaas 3,747 
Ms 6c ke weeeds 393,000 
Wii ctticées 421,663 

1,741,377 1,963,305 

*Estimated. 


Mr. Cheney, the State Fishculturist, whose contributions 
for so many years to Forest AND STREAM are well known, 
has no equal as an authority on fish and fishing. The an- 
nual State reports of the Forest, Game and Fisheries Com- 
mission, which are prepared by Mr. Cheney, are the most 
elaborate and handsomely illustrated works of that char- 
acter ever attempted.—Town Topics. 


If you have the Game Laws in Brief you have the 
authority on fish and game laws of the United States and 
Canada. It will tell what you want to know; and what it 
tells you may depend on. Time, money and pains are 
expended to make the Brief an accurate and safe guide. 


their remittances to send postal or express money order, postage 
stamps, or check or draft on 9 York city bank. or other New 
York current funds 
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Fixtures. ‘ 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Show As- 
sociation's first annual bench show. Marcel Viti, y: 
Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club's w. 
S. C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct. a piationel Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G, Miffin 


’ y. 
Oct. 25.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut field trials. John E. 
Bassett, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Oct. 3L—Greene Co,, Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 
son y. 

Oct. 30.—Oxford, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s trials. A. 
D, Fiske, Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. . 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial« Association's 
second annual trials. E. Rice, "y. 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell Ind,—independent Field Trial Club’s first 


annual trials. George D. Maxfie ¢ Sec’y. 
Nov. 13—Egg Harbor, N. J.—New York State Field Ttrial As- 


sociation’s inaugural trials. F. F, Rick, Sec‘y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, UOnt.—International Field ‘*mnal Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Centrah Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. Jj. W. Sinoeee, Sec’y. 

ov. 17.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Tru! Club’s twenty- 

frst annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y: 

Nov. 21.—Lawrenceville, Ill—Hlinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y. . 

Nov. 28.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. Lb. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 500 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nua) trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


National Beagle Club’s Trials. 


Hempsteap, L, I., N. Y., Oct. 23.—The first day’s trials 
of the National Beagle Club’s field trials were held here 
to-day. The first event run was the Futurity Stake, in 
which two dogs started: Dr. Bohannon’s Wise and G. 
D. Tilley’s Ichabod. After half an hour’s work the 
judges decided in favor of Ichabod. Charles R. Steven- 
son's Dorey’s Woodman and Geo. R. Post Jr.’s Somerset 
were the first pair put down in the open class A, which 
had fourteen entries. Dorey’s Woodman was awarded 
the’ heat. In the second heat Geo. F. Reed’s Prompter 
won over Geo, A. Clark’s Murray. The next pair were 
to have been Windholm Kennel’s Robino II. and John 
Caswell’s Ranter, but no game could be found, and this 
heat, with the four others scheduled for to-day, had to 
be called off. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. H. Rieman Duval, of East Islip, L. 1., informs us 
that, in the entries of the Eastern Field Trials Club’s All- 
Aged Stake, in our columns last week the sire of his dogs 
as given was erroneous. It should have been Rip Rap in- 
stead of Rip Saw. 

Monk of Zion (A. K. C, S. B. 31,110), whose portrait 
we publish this week, is a son of the famous Monk of 
Furness, and is a handsome dog, as also was his sire. 
He is owned by Mr. F. I. Richards, of Providence, R. I.. 
who purchased him recently from Dr. W. L. Gardiner, of 
San Antonio, Tex. Monk has had a thorough field ex- 
perience and is prized highly for his merits. 

Mr. C. T. Brownell, of New Bedford, Mass., re- 
ports that he has sold twenty-one of his Gordon setters 
through recent advertisements in Forest anp STREAM. He 
has been an advertiser in this journal for many years, 
and his success is evidence of what good stock and good 
advertising will accomplish. 


Eastern Field Trials Entries. 


East Isuip, Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Bradley's letter in your issue of the 21st inst. gives Rip 
Saw as the sire of my entries for the All-Age. Is not 
this your error? 

I very distinctly gave Rip Rap as the sire of my dogs. 
I have never bred to Rip Saw, which perhaps is my mis- 
fortune, but it is my desire to have the entry correct. 

H. Rreman Dvvat. 

[Secretary Bradley gave Rip Rap as the sire. We re- 


gret the error.] 
> 
Pachting. 


ne 


IMMEDIATELY after the last race the daily papers made 
arrangements for a new challenge on the part of a’ wealthy 
soap boiler, the head of a large English company, but 
the gentleman thus selected in spite of himself for yacht- 
ing honors promptly declined. It seems now that Sir 
Thomas Lipton has no intention of challenging before 
1001; it is, however, very probable that Columbia, if not 
Defender as well, will visit the Mediterranean next spring 
and British waters later in the season. 

In spite of his very costly experience in yachting, it can 
hardly be claimed that Sir Thomas Lipton is as yet a 
yachtsman, his connection with the sport as a club mem- 
ber and yacht owner dating back hardly.a-year. At the 
same tithe he has shown himself far superior to many 
old racing "men in the rare accomplishment ot losing 
gracefully. However ignorant he may be of the technical 
side and the usages of yacht racing, it is evident that he 
possesses the spirit of a true sportsman in accepting his 
defeat calmly and graciously, with a frank admission of 
the superiority of his adversaries and their vessel. He 
has not, when beaten, quarreled with the weather or the 


course, trumped. up imaginary protests, or endeavored 


in any way to qxtuse ~ eee The fact that he.has a] 
no good cause for complaint is of no consequence, as a 
loser can always find causes which are sufficient, at least 
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for him and his friends. After the high hopes of success 
which he undoubtedly held, the disappointment of three 
straight races for Columbia must have been most bitter, 
but he has shown no signs of it in either word or action. 


Wirt some few individual exceptions, the daily press 
has, as a whole, made but a sorry showing in the late 
races. The races themselves have largely been treated as 
secondary, the one great point of each journal being to 
score a “scoop” of some kind over its rivals, to get out 
more extras in a given time or to collect a larger crowd 
in front of its bulletin board. In the disreputable strife of 
big type and “scare heads” the yellow, pink, green and 
characteristically colored journals have scolded, slan- 
dered and abused those connected with the two yachts, 
especially the owner and the skipper of the American 
representative. With some skillful and honest work in 
the reporting of the races and the interviewing of the 
principals, there has been much that was incorrect or un- 
true, and more that was unreliable; so the result is only 
bewildering to one who reads more than one paper. The 
pictorial reporting of the races has been marked by some 
very good work in the quick reproduction of photographs 
of important incidents on the day after they occurred; 
and by some very bad work in the way of fake drawings, 
showing the yachts in positions which never existed. 

The “expert” business, both in technical description 
and criticism, has been done to death by writers who have 
generalized on the slender basis of a few alleged facts, 


_these being in themselves insufficient, if not purely imag- 


inary. The hysterical hue and cry over the poor handling 
of Columbia and the certainty of the loss of the Cup shows 
the true value of this expert criticism. 


Now that Shamrock has been defeated and it is neces- 
Sary to “make the punishment fit the crime” in showing 
how it all happened, the blame is laid to what is called 
her “bulldog” model. We are familiar with various 
feline varieties of yachts, but the canine term is unknown 
to us; we can only conjecture that it is used in some con- 
nection with the alleged heavy and blunt lines of Sham- 
rock. Without attempting with the very limited data at 
hand to assign the reason of Shamrock’s defeat, it seems 
to us that the model or the form of the hull had very little 
to do with it. So far as the mere speed through the water 
is concerned, the “bulldog” model in both light and heavy 
weather moved at so nearly the speed of Columbia as to 
indicate that there is much less difference than commonly 
imagined in the relative fineness of form and easy lines. 
Down the wind there was little difference, and on the 
wind, in smooth or rough water, Shamrock footed faster 
than Columbia. The one fatal defect of the challenger 
was in pointing; she could never be made to look where 
Columbia was going. 

This is less a matter of model or form than of balance; 
of the proper disposition of the fin, the centers of effort, 
lateral resistance and buoyancy, and the placing of the 
mast and mechanical details of the rig. So far as good 
windward work is dependent on the actual form of the 
lines, all of the older Fife yachts are remarkable for the 
way in which this form helps out a very moderate amount 
of lateral plane; when Minerva defeated the American 
40-footers, she did it with less draft and far less flat keel 
and deadwoods through the perfect form of her bow. 

If the form of Shamrock were so radically wrong as 
some consider it to be, it is hardly likely that she would 
show the speed on end and through the water which she 
has under different conditions. It is idle to attempt to 
discuss the merits and defects of a vessel of which so 
little is really known; but it seems probable from the 
failure of Shamrock to windward that her most serious 
fault is in the balancing. It is also possible that much of 
this may be due to mechanical defects in her rig through 
which her beautiful sails were hindered from doing good 
work. In the last race both boom and gaff buckled so as 
to spoil the mainsail, seriously handicapping the vessel as 
a whole. There is no question that the engineering 
problem, the great one in these huge boats, has been bet- 
ter worked out in Columbia than in Shamrock; and that 
the greatest difference in the two lies in the spars and the 
gear that holds them. 


As it happened, the special agreement as to breakdowns 
was called into service in the second race, and it possibly 
did some good in a way in stopping a lot of outside dis- 
cussion. At the same time we have been unable to see the 
necessity for any such agreement. Yacht racing is gov- 
erned almost as much by its unwritten as by its written 
laws, and one of the first of the former, based on an ac- 
cepted principle in all sport, is that each competitor shall 
abide by his own accidents and that no competitor is under 
obligations to withdraw because of an accident to an- 
other. This has been the everyday practice in yacht rac- 
ing from the birth of the sport, and to yachtsmen it is as 
binding as any rule printed in the book. There are oc- 
casional cases where a man rightly withdraws because of a 
mishap to his opponent; but in general, the rule that each 
stands by his own accidents is accepted without question. 
Had the principals in the present case been desirous ‘of 
acting in the opposite way, either withdrawing in the 
event of an accident to the other, it would have been 
necessary to make a special agreement to that effect; but 
as the case stood, it was ufnecessary and undesirable. 
Where precedent and usage are so plain as in the case in 
point, it weakens rather than strengthens them to make 
a special agreement. If the rules of yacht racing are to 
be extended to cover specifically every point on which a 
popular delusion exists, they will be complicated to such 
a degree that even experienced yachtsmen will be at a 
loss to interpret them. 


BEING in no way informed at the outset as to the dimen- 
sions. and the materials and methods of construction of 
Columbia and Shamrock, and mistrusting much that was 
published about the former and all the exclusive informa- 
tion about the latter, we have not ventured to ict in 
advance the winner. Even as a matter of naval architec- 
ture alone. it might have been difficult to do so with the 
complete design of each yacht before one for inspection 
and comparison ; and it would be absurd without such de- 
signs or at the least an exact knowledge of dimensions 
and wei As we have often pointed out, yacht de- 
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signing is so much a mixture of naval architecture, practi- 
cal experience and horse sense, with subsequent good 
handling and some chance thrown in to influence the re- 
sult, that predictions made on insufficient data and a long 
time ahead are most likely to prove false. 

Falling back on the inalienable right of hindsight, there 


“are certain considerations which have led us to look, not 


for three straight races in a series of five, but for the final 
victory of the American representative. Going back to the 
season of 1893, the two rival designers, Herreshoff and 
Fife, were about on an equality in practical experience in 
the 90-foot class. Each had turned out many fast yachts 
of all sizes below 50 feet; and Mr. Fife had gone higher ; 
but neither had yet attempted a modern racing 9o-footer. 
In that year Mr. Herreshoff turned out Navahoe and 
Colonia, both failures in a way, and Vigilant, a very suc- 
cessful yacht, the defender of the Cup against Valkyrie II. 
Mr. Fife made his entry in the big class with Calluna, a 
decided failure. Two years later Mr. Herreshoff, work- 
ing from the known qualities good and bad of his first 
three boats, and influenced in no small degree by his ex- 
perience with Vigilant against Britannia in British waters 
in 1894, produced Defender, for the defense of the Cup 
against Valkyrie III. Judged by her proven superiority 
to Vigilant, the latter being in better form than in her first 
two seasons by virtue of important changes of ballast and 
sail plan, Defender showed a wonderful advance in speed ; 
and she easily defeated Valkyrie III. At the same time 
Mr. Fife produced his second large racing cutter, Ailsa, a 
successful boat as commonly rated. While she has raced 
a great deal in British and Mediterranean waters, her 
class has not been kept up to a standard which would test 
her as Defender has been tested against Vigilant, and it is 
impossible to say just how she would compare with them 
in her original cutter rig, she being now a yawl. Being 
built for the ordinary home racing, of composite con- 
struction, she was in no way the radical and instructive 
experiment in new metals, bronze and aluminum, that De- 
fender was. > 

When the two designers started in last winter on the 
great work that has just culminated, Mr. Herreshoff had 
behind him Defender, a known quality, and back of her 
Vigilant. In designing Columbia he has worked directly 
from Defender, both in model and construction, to pro- 
duce a still more perfect yacht for the same conditions. 
The dimensions were slightly increased, the outline of 
midship section and lateral plane slightly altered, and 
changes made in the construction, but there is no indica- 
tion that he has departed widely in any detail from the 
older boat. In designing Shamrock, Mr. Fife was dealing 
with an entirely new problem, the rule and the conditions 
being materially different from those under which Ailsa 
was designed, while a new and very much lighter con- 
struction was absolutely necessary to success. The ex- 
perience of recent years in the 65-foot linear rating class 
under the girth rule was of little value in the matter of 
dimensions and construction, however useful as far as 
form went ; and Shamrock is largely a new, original and of 
course experimental creation. ; 

By the ae that Columbia was ready for trial, Defender 
was also in commission, having been rebuilt and newly 
rigged, with a steel mast and enlarged sail plan, and 
manned by a skillful skipper and crew. The two started 
in July and were regularly raced for three months, many 
minor changes being made in each. When Shamrock was 
completed she sailed a farcical trial with Britannia, an old 
and much smaller yacht in unknown racing form, and then 
came to New York, where she has been out less than a 
dozen times under her racing rig for practice trials of a 

sort. : i 

mi ‘eas just possible that, with his recognized skill as a 
designer and the aid of Thorneycroft in the mechanical 
details of light construction, Mr. Fife had fairly outdone 
Mr. Herreshoff in the important matter of carrying more 
ballast on a lighter hull; but taking Columbia and De- 
fender together, the chances were against such a con- 
clusion. It is not necessary to discuss the relative skill of 
two designers who stand at the very head of their profes- 
sion, but the advantages, in a thorough familiarity with 
the rule and the conditions of Cup racing, and in the 
previous construction of two successful Cup defenders, 
were strongly on the side of the designer of Columbia. 


The America Cup. 


Columbia and Shamrock. 


On the day when the two yachts were measured, Mon- 


. Oct. -2, New York had its first taste of winter 
a a fresh N.W. breeze sweeping over the East 
River to the discomfort of all connected with the slow 
and tedious work of measuring. On Saturday, Oct. 21, 
when Columbia was towed up from Staten Island to New 
Rochelle with her flags aloft in token of victory, and 
Shamrock was towed from Sandy Hook to the Erie Basin 
to fit out for her homeward voyage, the wind was again 
to the west of north, and with the sharp chill of winter in 
it. Between these two dates New York had been treated 
to all varieties of warm and calm weather, some days 
being bright and sunny, with a temperature almost fit 
for July, and others dreary, with a warm, dense fog such 
as is sometimes met with in June. Except for moderate 
breezes on some of the off days early in the month, the 
only windy day was on Oct. 20, when a cool northerly 
wind of about fifteen knots gave one good race. On four 
different days the yachts were started over the line but 
were unable to finish, the wind being at no time strong 
enough to make a satisfactory race, even with a much 
longer time limit. On two of the sailing days there was 
a light but satisfactory breeze, giving a fair test of the 
yachts in ight weather. 

With all the whbacks of such weather, the contest 
of 1899 has been the most satisfactory and conclusive ever 
sailed for the America Cup. Unlike all the earlier con- 
tests prior to 1893, the conditions have been absolutely 
fair, ing the challenger on a perfect equality with the 
defender, both sides building under the same rule and 
with the same initial advantages at the start. and the 
courses being in deep water on the open sea, where local 
_ knowledge was of no special importance. With his yacht 
* designed for well known rules and conditions, and on the 
course several weeks before the first race, the challenger 
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has been at a disadvantage only in three things; in build- 
ing for the ocean passage, in lack of trials against other 
yachts, and in the illness and consequent absence of the 
designer at the important point—the racing. 

The first of these amounts to very little, especially as it 
is more than probable that the defénder was also built 
with a view to an ocean passage and some racing in the 
Mediterranean next year. It has long since ceased to 
be a question of matching a sea-going yacht with a har- 
bor racing machine, as in the early defense of the Cup, 
and with both yachts of the same type and of all metal 
construction, as in recent years, there is little difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary strength for the Atlantic passage 


by a secondary system of bracing, removable for racing. 


The second point, the lack of thorough trials, has un- 
questionably been a serious detriment to the challenger, 
as shown in the marked improvement of both Columbia 
and Defender in the course of the season; it is, however, 
a disadvantage inherent to the case and not imposed by 
the defending club. It is now said by the Shamrock party 
that Sir Thomas Lipton attempted to purchase Valkyrie 
III. for the purpose of trying his new yacht against her, 
but that Lord Dunraven refused to sell her for such a use, 
although she is —— at her moorings in the Clyde. 
With no competitor of her own class and little time prior 
to her departure for America, Shamrock came to this 
side an untried boat. Such solitary sails as she has had 
here, while serving a good purpose in familiarizing her 
crew with ‘their surroundings, have amounted to little as 


a means of discovering defects. The loss on this score as - 
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compared with the many races between Columbia and 
Defender has been made still more serious through the 
illness and absence of Mr. Fife at the very time when his 
aid was most essential. His connection with Shamrock 
practically ceased with her docking, as he has since been 
confined to his room and for-a part of the time so ill he 
could be consulted only on important points. It is diffi- 
cult to say how much his absence has cost the boat, but 
in these great craft the question of engineering comes 
first, and the designer is the one person qualified to deal 
with the vital details of strain on the gear and the strength 
of the various wood and metal spars. However extensive 
the experience of the professional skipper, it is not to be 
expected that he will possess the same knowledge as the 
designer in the matter of the various new metals which 
enter into the construction of these modern racing ma- 
chines. One serious trouble with Shamrock has been the 


breaking or buckling of her spars, both gaff and boom © 


failing to hold her mainsail at times. How much of this 
might have been prevented by the personal presence of 
her designer muct always remain an open question; but 
it is certain that on the other hand the presence of her 
designer on board of Columbia has been of material help 
in this detail. 

Apart from these drawbacks, due to accident rather 
than design, and regretted by both sides alike, there 
have been no ifs nor buts about the series of races; they 
have in spite of the weather been sailed to a point where 
it is plain that the fastest boat has won, and won fairly on 
her merits, We have heard often of late from both sides, 
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the wish “May the best boat win”; but this is in itself as 
absurd as it is ungrammatical; there can be no question 
of relative excellence between two yachts which are 
equally bad and useless. Of equally extravagant cost, 
equally impossible draft, and equally useless type, the 
only possible point of superiority is in the speed under the 
conditions of the Cup races; and this simply means that 
the faster yacht is of necessity the “best.” 

There have been times without number in the Cup and 
other international races when the question of type added 
greatly to the interest of yachtsmen in the result, and when 
it was a matter of serious importance whether a yacht 
which was manifestly of a superior type as concerns sea- 
worthiness, accommodation and other old-fashioned and 
now obsolete essentials, would also prove the fastest in 
racing ; but at the present time the leading yachts of both 
nations are so similar in type and so generally unfitted for 
anything but match racing that the only issue is that of 


_In the case of Shamrock and Columbia there is a prac- 
tical identity of both type and dimensions that eliminates 
all issues but that of speed under the Cup conditions; and 
in this Columbia has been proven incontestably superior 
both in light and heavy weather. In many previous races 
the mere holding of the Cup has left yrexe doubts, the re- 
sult being decided in light weather and over unfair courses 
which were greatly to. the advantage of the defending 
yachts; and there has been a feeling even on the part of 
some Americans that under more equal conditions the 
result might have been different. In the present case 
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there is no room for such doubt, but it has been made 
plain that Shamrock is inferior to Columbia in both light 
and heavy weather in the supreme test of windward work. 
That she is inferior off the wind, as has also been proven, 
is of much less importance; as is the one point'on which 
the least doubt is possible, that of s on a reach. 

The one plain point of the week’s racing is the poor 
windward work of Shamrock in both light and moderate- 
ly heavy weather, and this has been shown so plainly that 
it must be accepted even by those who cannot yet recon- 
cile it with her apparently good showing by the wind in 
light weather in the first three trials. fn each of these, 
as long as there was a working breeze, she seemed to 
point high and to fetch where she looked; but in the race 
of last Monday in very light weather, she did nothing of 
the kind. After this it was not surprising that she failed 
to point is stronger breezes. 

The management of the races, like the preliminary and 
final negotiations for the challenge, have been carried out 
fairly and ably by the holder of the Cup, and no ground 
of complaint has been given to the challenger; while on 
his side he has accepted everything in the spirit in which 
it was offered. Most of all, Sir Thomas Lipton, if new to 
sport, has proved a good loser; taking the result calmly 
and philosophically and without the grumbling and kick- 
ing which has characterized so many international con- 
tests of late years. A great deal has been said on this 
point in praise of Sir Thomas Lipton and to the detriment 
of previous challengers; but it must be remembered that 
with the exception of Lord Dunraven no other has had 
the same good grounds for satisfaction with the condi- 
tions given him and the cordial and courteous treatment. 
Not only have the conditions one and all been absolutely 
fair and just, but they have been given freely and as a 
matter of right, and not doled out grudgingly under the 
guise of “generous concessions.” It is safe to say that if 
some of the previous challengers had had one-half of the 
rights now given to the owners of Valkyrie and Sham- 
rock, they would have accepted their defeat quite as gra- 
ciously as the latter. 


First Race—Windward and Leeward, 


EIGHTH DAY—MONDAY, OCT. 16. 
Columbia Wins. by 10 min. 8 sec. 

The story of this race was told in detail last week; we 
now give the summary for the sake of a complete record 
of the series. The race was sailed in foggy weather and 
smooth water, the wind being east and the course 15 miles 
to wirdward. The times were: 


Start. Turn. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Columbia ........ 11 01 06 1 48 19 3 54 59 4 53 53 4 53 53 
Shamrock ..... , 110103 «8215808 «840510 50407 5001 


In this race the two were more nearly on an equality in 
the matter of canvas than in any of the trials; Columbia 
had had an extra row of reef points put in, just above the 
boom and concave to it, so as to take in the slack in the 
middle of the sail, and these points were tied in. The 
weather was damp and foggy and the effect on the Amer- 
ican canvas seemed to be to shrink it just enough to make 
it sit well; Shamrock’s English canvas, on the contrary, 
though all right in clear dry weather, was probably harder 
through the wetting, and in poorer condition. 


Second Race—Triangular Course. 


NINTH DAY—TUESDAY, OCT. 17. 
Columbia Wins—Shamrock Disabled. 


There has been a general desire among the patrons of 
the club and excursion steamers to witness a triangular 
race, many holding back at the outset for the second race; 
but Tuesday broke with the same fog that had discour- 
aged so many on the previous trials and had kept so many 
home on Monday. The wind was still from the eastward 
and light in the early morning. There was quite a fleet 
of steam yachts and some of the larger steamers about the 
line a little after 10:30, by which time the course signals 
were flying, the first leg being E. by S., or to windward, 
10 miles, the second S.W. % S., and the third N.N.W. 
There was more sea than on any previous day, a lively 
swell rolling in from off shore and jumping the yachts out 
until the fore ends of the fins were almost visible. Both 
showed club topsails, Shamrock’s, though/larger than 
Columbia’s, being her second and not the big one seen 
once or twice in the previous light days. Columbia had 
her baby jib topsail up in stops, but Shamrock had none 
aloft, being afraid to risk the additional strain in the sea. 

The two-minute «interval with down-wind starts has 
robbed the starting of all interest, the game usually being 
to cross the line last, thus saving some seconds of time; 
but to-day the pair were out for the weather berth and 
first place, and the maneuvering began nearly ten min- 
utes before the start, the two being to the eastward or on 
the course side of the line. They stood along on the wind 
with Columbia to windward, circling about in evolutions 
too complicated to be clearly described in words, each try- 
ing for the weather berth. They separated, one going on 
each side of the Lightship, then swung off, each in a large 
circle, coming together again just before the gun to the 
westward of the Lightship, with Shamrock in the lead 
and on Columbia’s weather. She crossed at 10.00.15, with 
Columbia two ‘seconds later under her lee quarter. As 
she neared the line Columbia broke out her baby jib top- 
sail and carrying more way began to forge through Sham- 
rock’s lee. Both were on starboard tack as they crossed, 
but as Columbia quickly worked clear ahead and threw her 
back wind into Shamrock’s sails the green boat came on 
port tack, just after the two-minute handicap gun. As 
Columbia swung about a few seconds later she. was on 
Shamrock’s weather quatter instead of to leeward, and 
whatever advantage Shamrock held at the line had already 
disappeared. There was now a to-knot breeze or rather 
better, and the two, heeling to about the same angle, were 
jumping into the sea. Shamrock was sailed with a good 
full and romped ahead as on the: preceding day, while 
Columbia was held high ; but the white boat was holding 
on and going right where she looked, while the one, 
already out ahead, was wéll to leeward and falling off all 
the time. Though Shamrock was doing better avork.than 
on Monday, it was poor compared with Columbia, and 
within five minutes it could be seen that she was losing 
ground. In spite of her footing, she was crabbing off to 
leeward while her rival was holding on in a wonderful 
way. 
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For the first fifteen minutes Columbia gained steadily, 
then Shamrock with sheets a little harder seemed to pi 
up a little and almost to hold her own. Her mainsail was 
not sitting well and it seemed as “— € the pull of the 
topsail yard was throwing the head of the sail off; the 
main sheet was trimmed so hard to hold the gaff and top- 


sail that the lower part of the mainsail was spoiled. The - 


superiority of Columbia was shown within the first twen 

minutes, and it was only a question whether Shamroc 

could be driven faster by any different trim of sheets or 
combination of sails; if not, she had no chance. With 
both on the port tack, Shamrock was in a position to come 
about at any time and try to force Columbia, and it 
seemed likely that she would do so if she considered that 
the maneuver would be successful. All eyes in the fleet 
were watching to see her tack and try it when at 11.24.30 
her topmast went at the cap, the port shroud giving way 
in the splice at the hounds. She at once tufted up and 
hung in the wind, Columbia immediately luffing and then 
filling away on the other tack. The Erin and her tug 
came to her aid and men were sent to the gaff end and 
down along the wreck to clear it. Though the topsail 
yards swung against the mainsail for some time, the sail 
was not torn. Of course there was no chance of con- 
tinuing and Shamrock passed a line to her tug and started 
for the Hook. Her topmast was broken at the cap, her 
metal topsail yard was broken and her best metal gaff 
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Manning, where an officer was put on board and she was 


By dint of working until late at night, the new spars 
were shipped on board Shamrock oak she also took on 
board some new Her crew very obligingly gave 
the exact weight as 3,380lbs. of lead. This necessitated a 
new. measurement, and Mr. Hyslop, with W. Butler Dun- 
can, representing Columbia, Jesse Connell, representing 
Shamrock, and Mr. Herreshoff, were at the Basin shortly 
after 7 A. M. on Wednesday. The new topmast was the 
same length as the old, 58.06ft., but the waterline now 
measured 88.95ft., an increase of 1.26ft., or 1sin. With- 
out casting discredit on the information so generously 
given by the crew to the reporters, of the exact number of 
pounds of lead added, it is a plain fact with an angle of 
not over 15 degrees between the waterline and the stem 
and horn timber respectively, as in all the yachts of this 
size and type, an addition of 15in. to the waterline length 
infers an added immersion of nearly two inches. To ac- 
complish this, instead of 114 tons it would require about 7 
tons, and it is probable that Shamrock took aboard nearly 
this latter amount. Why she did so is a mystery, certain- 
ly not because she needed any addition to her stability, 
being quite as stiff as Columbia. To all appearances the 
result was that she trimmed by the head in the later races, 
but with no improvement in the pointing. 

At 10 A. M. her tug passed a line on board and the 


SHAMROCK. 
Copyright, 1899, by J. C. Hemment. 


sprung. The topsail was torn, but not badly. Fortunately 
nothing struck the deck and no one was injured. 

Columbia took in her baby jib topsail and continued 
on, turning the first mark at 12:39:28. On the second leg 
a No, 2 jib topsail was set and as the wind fell lighter and 
the sea smoothed down, she set a balloon foresail when 
within three miles of the second mark. She was timed 
here at 1:33:27, or 54 minutes for the 10 nautical miles. 
After jibing she set her balloon jib topsail and carried it 
half way home, by which time the wind headed enough to 
cause her to shift to a second jib topsail. She was timed 
at the line at 2:37.17, making her nal time 3:37.00. 

It is impossible to say just how Shamrock stood at the 
time of the breakdown, but she had already lost all the ad- 
vantage of the start, and it is probable that if she had 
tacked she would have gone under Columbia’s stern. 

After the finish it was announced that the next trial 
would be on Thursday. 

Shamrock was towed. into the Bay and up to Erie Basin, 
where her tender, Plymouth, joined her. All hands set 
to work to get the broken spars ashore or on to the spar 
barge, and to ship the new topmast, made at the Basin, 
while the yacht was in dock, together with a new wooden 
gaft. The gaff carried in the races was the short steel one, 
lengthened after the long one broke. It was damaged 
when the topmast. broke, but was used to the end of the 
races. The topsail was sent aboard the Plymouth; where 
Mr. Ratsey’s men attended to it. : : 

One of the amusing incidents of the day was the chase 
and capture by. the patrol fleet of) the ‘steam Va- 
moose, and the sending of the — back to New York 
with a naval officer in charge. ' The Vamoose, which was 
flying at the same time the burgee of the New York Y. 
C. and the big red flag of a press association, forced her 
way within the lines and when hailed by one torpedo boat 
tried to get away, but was chased and brought to by a shot 
from another. She was sent up to the revenue cutter 


challenger was towed down to the Hook, but she did not 
get under way. As the result of the added length, Sham- 
rock had to give to Columbia 16 seconds time, instead of 
receiving from her 6 seconds. 


Thita Race—Windward and Leeward. 
TENTH DAY—THURSDAY, OCT. 19. 


Thursday brought a most welcome change of weather 
to the faithful few who started for the tenth time in the 
hope of seeing a spirited race, something in proportion to 
the size and cost of the yachts. The sun was shining 
bright, there was a light breeze from N.W. and withal it 
was warm and pleasant for the late fall. The only course 
possible was to leeward, S.E. by S., and the usual signals 
were given at 10:45, 10:55 and I1, the latter for the 
start. The wind was blowing six to eight miles per hour, 
with little sea. This time Shamrock was anxious to work 
off her time at the start, and there was some lively 
maneuvering within the last five minutes, but at a | 
distance from the line. Columbia tired of it first and 
started for the line at gunfire, crossing at 11.01.33.. Sham- 
rock, following astern, was caught the handicap gun 
and lost two seconds, her crossing time being 11:02:02. 
This, however, placed her 27 seconds to the good in a 
close finish, or 11 seconds more than her allowance to 
Columbia. Both carried club topsails goed size, with 

ji ils in stops, Columbia breaking hers out at 
rock following at almost the same time. 
Spinakers were set to starboard in stops, but they were 
not broken out. Columbia luffed out as she crossed and 
Shamrock did the same, so that before long the spectators 
were treated to the long-expected spectacle of a reach. 
They lowered the working headsails and reached 
heading about South, under balloon jib topsails, 
and club topsails. ee eae 
the mark, was well to eastward of the pair at 11: 


i 
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COLUMBIA. 
Copyright, 1899, by J. C. Hemment. ; 


though they should have been square in her wake. They 
held this course until 11:45, when Shamrock started main 
sheet and squared her spinaker boom, which had been run 
forward, breaking out her spinaker at 11:51; Columbia 
following each maneuver. In all the work thus far, slow 
as it was, the-gain had been on the side of Columbia. 
They ran along in a lighter breeze and smooth water until 
12:45, when Shamrock in answer to a little shift jibed over 
and reset her spinaker to port, Columbia following three 
minutes later. Nearly an hour of drifting followed. Co- 
lumbia now working ahead; at 1.33 they jibed booms to 
port as the wind shifted to the west. A little later they 
set spinakers to starboard. Before the mark was reached 
they took in spinakers and set baby jib topsails. The 
turn was very slow, Columbia almost drifting up to the 
mark and luffing round at 2:24:45, while Shamrock though 
not far away did not turn until 2:31:03; to all appearances 
the new lead had anchored her most effectually in light 
weather. When Columbia turned she started home on 
port tack with the wind still from the west, allowing her 
to head well up the course. Shamrock, on the contrary, 
held by the mark on starboard tack for eight minutes, to 
her serious detriment. The wind was so nearly on 
Columbia’s beam that shortly after 3 o’clock she set her 
No. 2 jib topsail in place of the baby; at 3:38 she set her 
balloon foresail and at 3:50 she broke out her balloon jib 
topsail. With the wind thus easing until Columbia laid 
her course in on the port tack, all of Shamrock’s star- 
board tack was a loss of distance. At 4 o’clock Columbia 
was nearly a couple of miles ahead, and when the race was 
called at 4:24, she being then three miles from the light- 
ship, she still held her lead. The wind was very uneven 
and fluky all the way in from the turn, and Columbia per- 
haps had the better of the little flukes, but she had fairly 
outsailed Shamrock on the way out, and it was plain that 
with her added ballast the latter had no chance of win- 
ning in the weather in which she showed to such good ad- 
vantage in the first three days. 


ELEVENTH DAY—FRIDAY, OCT. 20. 
Columbia Wins by 6 Min. 18 Sec. 


Friday morning was cloudy, with a moderate northerly 
breeze that at last promised to hold. When the fleet 
reached the Lightship the wind, now N. by E., was blow- 
ing from 15 to 16 miles an hour, with the sea covered 
with whitecaps. The only possible course was to lee- 
ward, E. by S., and the tug was sent off in that direction. 
With plenty of wind and sea, the yachts were canvased 
in curious fashion. Both had poor mainsails, Columbia’s 
being loose on the leach, while that of Shamrock showed a 
hard ridge just inboard from the leach, making the sail 
in two parts. - " r 

As they worked about in readiness for the first gun 
they had only whole mainsails and jibs set, but Columbia 
sent up her working topsail and ane in stops. Five 
minutes after the preliminary gun, fired at 10:45, Sham- 
rock set a working topsail that was far too large for the 
space between topmast and gaff, a sail that could only 
hurt her on the wind, though it might donoharmbefore it. 
At the same time she sent up her staysail. Columbia did 
not break out her working topsail until well on her way. 
It seemed that Shamrock’s gaff was sprung on the out- 
board end, where it had been lengthened, and that the 
boom also buckled, so that the mainsail, whatever its own 
merits, had no chance in the strong wind. It was again 


a case of getting off last, and Columbia won; with five 
minutes to go the pair left the line and sailed to the, 
north, circling about with Columbia always in the weather 
berth; with three to go they started for the line, Sham-’ 
rock ahead and crossing 34 seconds after the gun. With 
her rival once timed, Columbia was in. no hurry to cross, 
but luffed along the line until 11:01:35, or a minute and a 
second to the good of Shamrock, who was thus compelled 
to finish more than I min. 17 sec. ahead in order to win. 
With a down wind start the odd minute counted for 
nothing in a 15-mile run; but it might be very useful at 
the end of a close bout to windward. 

This time there was no luffing, but each steered a 
straight course with spinakers drawing to starboard, 
Columbia breaking hers out just after crossing and Sham- 
rock following a moment or so later. Shamrock’s spin- 


aker was sheeted and tacked down in the usual way. The 
upper stops failed to break for 10 minutes, but it made 
little difference in such a breeze. 

Columbia either through accident or design did not get 





SHAMROCK, JUS@,"AFTER THE ACCIDENT; OCT. «3%, 


her sail down, but carried it literally as a balloon or a 
parachute, with tack and clew high up in the air above the 
line of the jib, making a great of the sail: When it 
was in the proper position it was plainly pulling like a 
tugboat, but it was constantly lifting and then falling to 
leeward over the luff of the jib, the boom rearing and 
fetching up on the headstays. She ran with the spinaker 


in this position until 11:40, when it was sheeted down in - 


the usual way.» It is no rarity to see a sail in such shape 
for a few minutes as it lifts and then falls, but it is some- 
thing new to see it carried thus for three-quarters of an 
hour and doing good'work most of the time. 

The first of the very many changes of sail throughout 
the race was made at 11:09, wken Shamrock broke out her 
baby jib topsail, then a minute later Columbia sheeted 
home her working topsail, set in stops. At 11:19 Sham- 
rock shifted to a balloon staysail, with no apparent advan- 
tage, as Columbia was easily holding her own or a little 
more. There was no attempt at a luffing match to-day, 
Shamrock steered a straight course for the mark and 
Columbia kept in her wake at first and then a little to lee- 
ward, At 11:25 Shamrock lowered her jib and after 
twelve minutes broke out a No, 2 jib. They had run very 
evenly from the start, any slight gain being on the side of 
Columbia. At 11:40 she hauled in spinaker tack and sheet 
and in a few minutes she was clearly gaining on Sham- 
rock, Columbia had her staysail down for a time, and 


when at 11:53 Shamrock set her working staysail again’ 


in place of the ballooner, Columbia broke out a No. 2 
staysail, a new thing on a Cup defender, considerably 
smaller than the regular working staysail. She was now 
almost up with Shamrock to leeward, but the green boat’ 
pulled clear for a little time; just after noon, however, 
Columbia made a new spurt and placed herself fairly on 
the lee abeam of Shamrock. She stopped here but a few 
moments, for at 12:10 she had opened clear ahead, with 
the mark little over a mile away. At 12:17 she took in 
her spinaker and hauled down her working topsail, while 
Shamrock took in spinaker and baby jib topsail. They 
turned the mark slowly, close together and with sheets 
off, the times being: 


Turn. 


: Elapsed. Gain. Lead. 
Columbia ,......s..0c00. 12 19 00 117 2 001 18 0 00 17 
ME, cndéeunncosesa 12 19 17 1 18 43 a 9° ae ¢ os. 0¢ 


The average speed down wind was nearly 12 knots. 

There is little to be said for the work ot either boat at 
the turn. They were slow with their sheets and lost way 
as they passed the mark and came on the wind on star- 
board tack, Shamrock to leeward. They luffed several 
times to get in sheets and Columbia was caught by a sea 
and put in irons, her jib and staysail being hauled to wind- 
ward before she paid off. This gave’ Shamrock a chance 
to get well clear to leeward, and she started off with more 
= an advantage than her position at the turn entitled her 
0. 

Columbia carried a bare stick aloft, with her three 
lower sails, while Shamrock’s topsail, now a bag, held her 
back and reminded one of the famous last race of 188s, 
when Genesta carried a similar sail’ for twenty miles to 
windward and was beaten by Puritan. They heeled about 
equally in the wind, now blowing about 15 miles an hour, 
but Shamrock was doing the same poor work to wind- 
ward. She footed out from Columbia and got her wind 
clear, but while the white boat was pointing high and hold- 
ing to windward the green one was looking another way. 
At 12:31 she took in her topsail, but by this time Columbia 
was well ahead. Shamrock went on port tack at 12:39 and 
Columbia tacked with her on her weather bow. Columbia 
was now so far ahead and gaining so fast that it made 
little difference to her what the other boat did, but she 
continued to tack with her at intervals. About 1:15 
Shamrock started in at the old game of two tacks to the 
minute and Columbia was willing to play with her, but 
lost no time by it. At 1:40 Columbia was at least three- 
quarters of a mile ahead; the wind fell a little and she 
sent up her working topsail in stops, but the sail was 
never broken out. Shamrock a few minutes later felt the 
need of more canvas and sent up a No. 2 club topsail. She 
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carried this quite as easily as Columbia did her three lower 
sails, proving that the added ballast might as well have 
been left ashore for heavy weather and far better for 
light. It helped her, however ; for one thing it pulled up- 
the end of the gaff, which had sagged down, and made the 
mainsail sit better, while the extra sail helped to drive 
her. She also caught a slant of wind from inshore that 
let her up and gave her quite a lift out on the leader. 
They worked on for the line, the wind holding fresh and 
steady; each tacking at. short intervals. Columbia came 
up and crossed at 2:40:00 and Shamrock finished after a 
couple of extra hitches near the line at 2:45:17. The 
times were: 


Start. . Finish. Eger Corrected. 
Columbia ..........+++ 11 O1 35 2 40 3 38 25 3 38 09 
Shamrock ............ 11 Ov %4 24 17 344 43 3 44 43 
The elapsed times on each leg were: 
Leeward Windward. 
ale isp vic idee eed eBisesesin od sscdiscgsed 117 2% 2 21 00 
OEE ; opnnopconcepnae) o¢p sbpoomssnesbeceded 1 18 43 2 2 Ww 


Columbia leads by 1 min. 18 sec. off the wind, 5 min. 
on the wind, and 6 min. 18 sec. elapsed time over the 
course. She sailed a safe and easy race and was never 
pushed from start to finish. Those on board were little 
afraid of Shamrock, to leeward or windward, after the 
preceding days, and realized that the only serious danger 
lay in a breakdown. This they tried to avoid at all costs. 
On the way down both boats were strung over with 
backstays of various kinds, in numbers never seen before, 
like a big cobweb. 

When Columbia finished she was greeted in the usual 
noisy fashion by the steamers around the line; the same 
hearty welcome meeting the loser. Corsairyran up a big 
ensign at the fore and main trucks, one on the jack staff 
on the bows and one at the end of each gaff. The 
winner was of course heartily cheered by the surrounding 
craft. When Shamrock finished the Erin was still some 
distance from the line, but she steamed up to the middle 
of the fleet and Sir Thomas Lipton led in three cheers for 
Columbia; while the American ensign was run up at the 
fore and main trucks. The Corsair drew up alongside of 
the Erin and Commodore Morgan led in cheers for Sir 
Thomas Lipton. After the yachts were at their mooring, 
Sir Thomas Lipton hurried on board the Corsair to con- 
gratulate the owner of Columbia, the interview, accord- 
ing to the report of the Times, being as follows: 

Arriving at the Sandy Hook anchorage, Sir Thomas 
at once left the Erin on his launch and, accompanied by 
Sir Henry Burdette, Arthur Hill, and Charles Russell, 
visited the Corsair to extend his congratulations to the 
winner. 

The party received a most hearty reception. Com- 
modore Morgan met Sir Thomas at the gangway and em- 
braced kim enthusiastically. 

“T congratulate you with my whole heart,” said the 
visitor. “You have won the cup and won it fairly.” 

“Sir Thomas,” replied Mr. Morgan, “while we are glad 
we won the cup we are sorry that it was you who lost it. 
If you have failed to win the cup, you have won the love 
and respect of every living man and woman in America.” 

Mr. Iselin, who was standing by Commodore Morgan, 
seemed overcome by emotion as he grasped both Sir 
Thomas’ hands and said: “I can't find words to thank 
you for all you have done for me. Your conduct has 
wiped out all the bitterness that had arisen through in- 
ternational yacht races. Your personal kindness and con- 
sideration toward me have placed me under eternal obliga- 
tions. I never met a truer sportsman or a fairer man. 
will never forget you.” The health of the Shamrock and 
her owner was drunk amid a great burst of enthusiasm. 

After returning to the Erin, Sir Thomas, ’ referring 
again to his plans, said: “I can’t say what will happen 
now. I must take time to consider. While I can supply 
. the means to furnish another. boat, I have got to have a 
designer, and Mr. Fife, r fellow, is ill. I don’t know 
what his condition may be later. 

“I have met the better boat. This was a Shamrock 
day, but, after all, she was beaten fairly. I am glad we 
had to-day’s race, because it stopped any excuses that 
might have been made. I say that up to now the better 
boat has always won. I don’t see why innuendoes should 
have been made in the past. 

“I am not leaving the country for some weeks, and I 
have it in my mind now to come again, but first I have 
to talk with my club representatives. I would not let my 
business interfere with it, and am willing to challenge 
again unless some one else wishes to do so. I must take 
a few days to consider this before saying anything posi- 
tive.” 





Shamrock remained at the point of the Hook over night, 
towing up to the Erie Basin early on Saturday with her 
various tenders. Columbia stopped but a short time at 
her moorings off the Hook, and then continued up to 
Tompkinsville, where she anchored for the night; Mr. and 
Mrs. Iselin with their friends coming a5 to the city. On 
Saturday morning she was taken by the Corsair and 
towed up to her New Rochelle moorings, off Mr. Iselin’s 
house. 

The New York Times prints the following interview: 





Sir Thomas Lipton spent Sunday on board his steam 
acht Erin. During the greater portion of the morning 
e was busy with his secretaries, but in the afternoon he 
took a rest. He saw few visitors, although hundreds of 
small boats floated around the big yacht. Some of the 
most venturesome went up to the gangway and sent 
cards on board. The owner of the unsuccessful cup 
hunter talked freely to a reporter, and chatted for more 
than an hour about his, plans for the future. é 

“I will not challenge for the cup next year,” he said 
in reply to a query. “You see the time is all too short 
to design a boat, built her and have her tuned up to con- 
cert ssc So-seep Baws Sy Ti nee 2 Oak 
le ‘or 1901, and. wi arrangements 
it ah day or two. The matter must be discussed fully 
with the committee of the New York Yacht Club. 


“I have accepted Commodore M ’s invitation to 
dine to-morrow night at the M itan Club. I ex- 
pect, to meet Mr. Iselin and the the commit- 


tee there, and we will doubtless talk the muatter over then. 
“Will Fife design the new boat? Most assuredly he 
will, but in his present state of health I donor. care to 





approach him on the subject. There will be plenty of 
time for that, however, after the c e is issued. My 
new boat must be between fifteen and twenty minutes 
faster than Shamrock, and she must be an improvement 
on Columbia, which means almost a miracle, for she is a 
marvelous boat. ; 

“If any other yachtsman wants to challenge for the cup 
I will willingly step aside, but in any event I will stand 
willing to give every assistance in my power to the man 
who tries to lift the cup. The Shamrock and. my crew 
will be at his disposal, so that he can have a trial horse 
whose powers are known. If my challenge is the one 
accepted, I will have Shamrock in commission, and will 
use her in tuning up the new boat. 

“T have heard that Columbia is going to try her luck on 
the other side in the spring. Now, if she were my boat 
I would take her over at once. You can take my word 
for it that she would sweep everything before her. There 
is not a boat on the other side that can compare with her 
in any kind of weather. 

“T sincerely hope Mr. Morgan will bring her over and 
show what a real Yankee racing yacht is like. It will 
teach many of them a lesson. If Columbia does come 
over, I can assure her a cordial welcome and plenty of 
chances to meet our best boats. I will put Shamrock in 
commission and will race her against Columbia in the 
English circuit. 

“Shamrock and Erin will sail a week from Tuesday. I 
want to see her safely off and then will leave the follow- 
ing day on the American liner St. Louis. Mr. Fife will 
also sail on the St. Louis if it is possible. He is anxious 
to get home, but even if his physician permits him to 
leave, he will have to be carried down to the steamer. 

“Poor fellow; he is in a bad way, and up to the present 
time I have not mentioned the Shamrock’s defeat, al- 
though I know that he is cognizant of it. I spoke to him 
for a moment Saturday night about refitting Shamrock 
for sea, but said nothing about being beaten. 

“The way I have been treated since I have been here has 
touched me deeply. I came to make an attempt to take 
away something you prize highly, yet I was treated most 
generously, and, to cap it all, I am to receive a loving cup. 
I can’t express my feelings, but I shall prize it above all 
things. It proves that I was right when I said before I 
sailed that any yachtsman who came over would be treat- 
ed with every courtesy. 

“There have been many wild guesses as to the cost of 
the Shamrock. I can say now that the boat itself as she 
floats to-day, without any expense for bringing her over 
here, racing her, or cost of crew, is between $400,000 and 
$500,000, but I have not a single regret.” 

Messrs. Fife and Ratsey will sail on the Majestic on 
Oct. 25; if Mr. Fife is able to be moved to the steamer. 





Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
' Engineers. 


Tue seventh general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers will take place in New 
York city, beginning at 10.A. M., Thursday, Nov. 16, 
1899. Through the courtesy of the president and man- 
agers of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
the meetings will be held in the auditorium of No. 12 
West Thirty-first street, the sessions continuing through 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 16 and 17. 

There will be a banquet at Delmonico’s at 7 P. M., 
Friday, Nov. 17, to which members and their guests are 
cordially invited. Tickets, exclusive of wine, will be 
$5 each, and they can be obtained at the society’s office 
on Nov. 15, 16 and 17. . 

The council will meet at No. 12 West Thirty-first 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Nov. 15, at 3 P. M. 

List of papers to be read before the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers at its seventh annual 


meeting: 
Thursday, November 16. 


1. Coaling Vessels at Sea——By Spencer Miller, Esq., 
associate. 

2. Causes for the Adoption of Water Tube Boilers in 
the U. S. Navy. By Engineer-in-Chief Geo. W. Mel- 
ville, U. S. N., vice-president. 

3. Suggestions as to Improved Appliances for Launch- 
ing Ships’ Boats. By John Hyslop, Esq. 

4. The Electric Plants of the Battle Ships Kearsarge 
and Kentucky. By Naval Constructor J. J. Woodward, 
U. S. N., member. 

5. The Increasing Complications in War Ships, and 
How Simpler Arrangements~Might Be Adopted. By 
Geo. W. Dickie, Esq., member of council. 

6. Beam Formule Applied to a Vertically Stiffened 
Bulkhead, with Some Results. By H. F. Norton, Esq., 
member. ‘ 

7. Notes on Sheathing the U. S. S. Chesapeake. By 
Naval Constructor Lloyd Bankson, U. S. N., member. 


Friday, November 17. 


8. System of Work in a Great Lake Shipyard. By W. 
I. Babcock, Esq., member. 

9. Overhead Cranes, Staging 
Appliances in the Shipyard. 
member. 

10. Designs for the Denver Class Sheathed Protected 
Cruisers. By Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, U. 
S. N., vice-president. 

11. Novelties in Ship Fittings. By Assistant Naval 
Counsteuctor R. M. Watt, U. S. N., member. 

12. Progressive S: Trials of the U. S. S. Manning. 
By Prof. C. H. Peabody, member of council. 

13. Tactical Considerations Involved in Torpedo-Boat 
Design. By Lieut. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N., associate. 

14. On the Action of the Rudder, with ial Refer- 
ence to the Motion of the Ship while the Helm is being 
- Over. By Prof. Wm. F. Durand, member of coun- 


and Riveter Carrying 
By James Dickie, Esq., 





Take inventory of the good things in this 
‘Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was 
last week. Count on what ts to come next ‘ 
Was there ever in all the world a more 
weekly store of sportsmen's reading? 
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Canoeing. 


The Executive Committee Meeting. 


THE business meeting of the year, the annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee, will be held on Saturday, 
Oct. 28, in Toronto, the Northern Division being in charge 
of affairs for i900. The main work of the meeting will 
be the selection of a camp site and date for the next meet 
As the result of the meet of 1899, many changes of rules 
have been proposed, but fortunately few of them can be 
carried out. The trouble during the past year has been 
not with the rules of the Association, which are in the 
main good and comprehensive, but due to the general prac- 
tice of officers and committees of overlooking or disre- 
garding the rules. 

If all officers and members of committees were content 
to study the rules and live up to them, and also to pay due 
regard to the experience of former years and the long- 
established precedents of the Association, there would 
be little cause for new legislation in either the constitu- 
tion, by-laws or racing regulations. It would be a great 
mistake at the present time to load up the book of the 
Association with special legislation to prevent the re- 
currence of the mistakes of the past year, as most of 
them were based on a disregard of the rules and precedents 
or a failure to enforce existing rules. 

The.A. C. A. has probably the best machinery of all 
yachting or canoeing organizations for the attainment 
and maintenance of a high standard of excellence in its 
racing rules. The regatta committee of three which has 
had the arrangement of the year’s programme and the 
management of the meet races is called on at the end of its 
term of office to make a report, in which it is expected that 
the committee will embody its own conclusions as to pos- 
sible changes of programme and amendment of rules. In 
addition to this, all proposed amendments from members 
must be sent to the regatta committee and embodied by 
it in the report. The report must then be published in 
the official organ of the associatign at least 14 days before 
the annual meeting at which the amendments will be 
passed on. By this plan it is possible for every individual 
member of the association to know what amendments are 
proposed ; to discuss them in point, and to advise the of- 
ficers of his division of his opinion. 

The one weak point of this plan is that the regatta 
committee fails to fulfill its duties in making a full and 
comprehensive report and to have its report published in 
season. The report of the 1899 regatta committee was re- 
ceived on Oct. 16, so that it could not have been published 
within the 14 days prior to Oct. 28. As it contains no 
proposed amendments, either from the committee or from 
members, it will be impossible to vote on any amend- 
ments to the racing regulations at the meeting on Satur- 
day. As ‘the report relates only to routine matters, we 
have reserved it to appear with the other reports in the 
record of the meeting. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


_Crncinnatt, O., Oct. i4.—The regular shoot of the above Associa- 
tion was held to-day. Conditions were 200yds., at the standard 
target, 7-ring, black: 

Champion score: 
























Drake se..cc85 746596 867 86 
Uckotter 66847663 6 7—59 
Nestler .. 6978810 9 8 5 8~Z8 
Gindele 87999798 7 && 
Weinheimer 810 8 6 68 8 5 6 872 
MEE Sp-bekdeyien toy sb cp oee<cctes ists 6648555 65 8-58 
Roberts 49977776 6 97 
EEE} cab pwalndduied dulsphyadegbence epics 57676 510 7 6 867 
ohnscher 0101010 5 5 9 5 7 2-7 
--10069889 89 9 88 
.. 7110789 410 7 8 8% 
Special score. 5-shot score. 
- 87895678 810-6 9 9 8 9 40 
oe tae Use eae 78346 823 

Ne 010 6 910 79 79 784 610 
Gindele ......... 776101010 910 9 987 6 $10 » ce 
Weinheimer 8587410 5 8 910-74 751 5 9-36 
BEER, cath died cone 7998 68 8 8 710-8 65 8 8 7~3% 
SEE Ssesiesss 668 81010 7679-7 6 6 8 8 10-38 
WE, Sai Wskisus 61069894577 8§ 5 4 710~34. 
Johnscher ....... 6 6 6 810 7 61010 877 6 6 6 8 10—26 
Hasenzahl ...... 947967997 5&3 9679 S29 
Trounstine ..... 9887676 9 810-7 968 5 6—34 

Conlia’s Gallery. 


James Conuin has established himself at No. 513 Sixth avenue, - 
New York, on the west side of the avenue, between Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first streets, where he has an open rifle and pistol range 
which is the longest in the city. The French revolver match for 
the Gaston Rennett medal, between twelve amateurs of New York 
and a like team of Paris, will be shot at an early date. 


————— 


Commended It te His Physician. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.: 

For the inclosed pléase enter my name for subscription to 
Woodcraft and forward immediately the present issue. 

1 am one of your subscribers and readers who has at last broken 
the chain, and Thursday I am off. For three years past all my 
shooting has been done in reading your paper, and for all that 
pleasure I thank you very much. Many nights I Have read myself, 
to sleep with your delightful tales when nothing else would drive 
out of my mind thoughts and troubles of business, 

I don’t mean anything uncomplimentary in likening your paper— 


’ rather, my paper—to a soporific. Quite the reverse, I assure you. 


Let any one try it whose head is on fire with details and tor- 
ments of business, so that he thinks sleep a thing only for child- 
hood. If he has ever loved to shoot and loved the woods his 
mind will soon cease to whirl, and peace will soon be followed. 
with quiet sleep. I have done it. ‘ 

I have commended it to my doctor to add to his list of medi- 
cines. He tells me one thing is better, and that is the reality. 

Geo. A. Houpey. 





The Forest awp Streaw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as mush earlier as practicable. 
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Grapshooting, 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 25-26.—Rochester, N. Y.—Eighth annual fall tournament of 
the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Oct. 26.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Fall tournament of Mt. Kisco Gun 
Club. Open to all. Cash and merchandise prizes, R. W. Gorham, 


an 27.—Columbus, O.—Sherman Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 28-29.—Paisley, Ind.—Cedar Lake Rod and Gun Club’s tour- 

ment. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2.—Rockford, Ill—Rockford Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 30.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Live-bird shoot, 
open to all. Four events, at 3, 5, 5 and 7 birds. Geo. C. Lebohner, 
Station E, Brooklyn. : 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club; two days at live birds; two days at targets. George 
McG. Morris, Sec’y. 

Nov. 1-4.—San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Gun Club’s tourna: 


t. : 
"i 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird_ tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club; added money in every event. EK. R. Chap- 


man, Sec’y. : : 
Nov. 22.—Ridgewood, N. J.—All-day shoot at live birds. H. 
Blauvelt, Manager. : ; 
Dec. 5-8.—St, Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Satu:vay ot each mont, Francotte 
contest. Fourth Saturday -{ cach month, Grane American 
flandicap free-entry contest. : 5 
Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the 
first and third Fridays of each month. 


1900. 


April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Ses. 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual conVention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. i 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. Porterfield, Sec’y. awe 7 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. J. C, Porterfield, Sec’y. s 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, la.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


From an exchange we learn that at Charlottesville, Va., on 
Oct. 19 a meeting of the Gun Club of the University of Vir- 
ginia was held for the purpose of organization, and resulted 
in the election of John W. Daniel, Jr., of Lynchburg, as Presi- 
dent; A. M. Alston, Vice-President; J. F. Taylor, of Lynchburg, 
Secretary and Treasurer ; Advisory Committee: P. E. Dupont, of 
Greenville, Del., and W. S. Hoen, of Maryland. The prospects 
for the club are unusually bright this year. Several interesting 
contests are being arranged, one with the Hill City Club, of 
Lynchburg, next week, and another with the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s team in November. 

Mr. Frank Butler was a visitor in Sportsmen’s Row, New York, 
last week, but his stay was short, as he journeyed westward on 
Friday. He expressed pleasure after the fatigues of an_eight- 
months’ engagement with the Wild West show. He and Mrs. 
Butler (Annie Oakley) will enjoy several weeks’ shooting in the 


West before returning to their home for the winter, in Nutley, 


N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Butler hope to take in the Belle Meade shoot 
this week, and the Cincinnati shoot the week afterward. 


Col. J. T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C., put in his appearance 
on Sporting Goods a on Monday of this week, Oct. 23. The 
Colonel was just from the tournament of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association, and being so close to New York, could not help 
running over to see how things were going on. He found shooting 
matters a little dull, but still hopes that he may be, able to take 
a fall out of some of the New York cracks before’ returning to 
Charlotte and the quail that haunt her suburbs. 


One of the very best shots in the City of Rochester, N. Y., was 
in the city last week. This was Mr. E. C. Meyer, who is a promi- 
nent member of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, and who filled 
the honorable position of president of that club when the New 
, York State of 1398 was held at Rochester under its auspices. Mr, 
Meyer is a keen sportsman, and a rattling good shot, and has done 
much to keep the Rochester Kod and Gun Club in the front rank 
during the past few years. 


The tables of weights and measures, which we are enabled to 
publish through the courtesy of the Ideal Manufacturing Co., 
contain information of inestimabie value to all sportsmen. It is 
entirely reliable and authentic, as the certificate affixed to it will 
show. No shooter need to be groping in the dark as to the 
proper load, and its strength, if he will take the trouble to study 
these tables with the care which they deserve. 


Drs, Kemble and Creamer, of the Brooklyn Gun Club, are 
quite formidable competitors when they forsake the inanimate 
target for the live bird. On Tuesday of last week they partici- 
pated in the shoot of the Emerald Gun Club, and were well up 
among the leaders. In a miss-and-out Dr. Kemble and the 
Jamaica crackerjack, Mr. S. M. Van Allen, raced neck and neck 
to the llth round, when the Doctor missed. 


, The average of .960, made by Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, on the first 
day of the St. Louis tournament, was remarkable shooting under 
sunfavorable weather conditions. Mr. E. D. Fulford was second 
with .906. Out of 150 targets they respectively broke 144 and 136 
on this day. Mr. Fred Gilbert was high on the second day with 
.946, making one run of over 70. Messrs. Budd and Elliott were 
second with . 


The plans for the Casino, the immense structure which will be 
erected for the convenience and comfort of the shooters at Inter- 
state Park, are nearly completed; the foundation plans for the 
mason work are quite so. They show ample room for rifle and 
anaes | alleries, bowling alleys, billiard and pool tables, shuffle 

rd, kitchen, storerooms, etc., all as complete as could well 
be imagined. 


Mr. Wilbur F, Parker, of the firm of Parker Brothers, Meriden, 
Conn., took a run over to this city on Monday last. He was too 
busy while in town to see much of the city outside of Chambers 
street, where his firm’s New York business is transacted. If he 
will call around at lunch time, when desks are usually unoccupied, 
it is his loss, as well as that of his many city friends, 


At Tom Morfey’s shoot on Wednesday of last week a remark- 
ably fine lot of birds were trapped. Out of some 350 odd, there 
was hardly a sitter. Only two balls were thrown, the birds flying 
promptly and fast. Mr. ‘Harold. Money, the scratch man, was first 
in the 25-live-bird handicap, with a score of 23, which indicates 
excellent shooting under the circumstances. 


Mrs. M. F. Lindsley (Wanda) has returned to Cincinnati after 
an all too short stay in her real home—the State of New Jersey. 
Milt Lindsley, however, had to be considered, so she d ed for 
the village on the banks of the Ohio. The big live-bird shoot at 
Cincinnati will in all likelihood be Wanda’s next public appear- 
ance. 


-. 
Mr, O. E. Peters, of the Peters Cartridge Com , was met 
way one day last week in company with From Keller, he 
represents Mr. Peters’ interests in this city and vicinity, Tom was 
so busy talking shells and loads that he had barel 
i warmest 


time to recog- 
nize even his friends and admirers en paeiouh. a 


Mr, FS, ‘Peent, soctetary of the New Utrecht COS Cink, in 
New York last week. He has been absent in Massachusetts during 
mes three or four months, attending to business matters. The 


of good health wu his cheeks would indicate pl 
LS the best ot nature's tonics. ts aa 


Wz Bred Quimby, of the EC & Schultze ived i 

cw York as week ar an 3 ee, of several meek on 8 bust 
ex) as 

Gith reonlts, ond reports general revival of business, 


i 





“Det yw: Smith, the famous St. Louis shooter, won the cup 
in the 25 live-bird handicap at St. Louis last week, making a 
straight score from the 30yd. mark. Burnside and Gilbert, the 
latter at 32yds., also killed straight, but were not eligible to the 
cup competition, it being restricted to competition by shooters of 
the State. - 

Mr. Edward Banks was one of the fortunate few who witnessed 
the final race between tiie Columbia and Shamrock, and he 
solemnly avers that, notwithstanding the color of the hull and 
tlag of the latter, she could not be classed as green goods. 


Mr, W. B. Leffingwell was the victor in the contest for the 
Chicago sportsmen’s diamond trophy at Watson’s Park, Burnside 
Crossing, I1., on Saturday of last week, defeating ten competitors, 
who were sericusly contemplating doing the same thing. 

The October cup of the Crescent Athletic Club was won last 
Saturday afternoon by Mr. nay Kryn, scoring 23 out of 25, with 
an allowance of 7. r. C. G. Rasmus won the trephy, scoring 24 
out of 25, with an allowance of 7. 


Mr. R. Phister, with an allowance of 4, scored the limit at the 
Brooklyn Gun Club’s prize handicap shoot last Saturday. He 
was alone in scoring the limit. Every one but Mr. Phister knows 
he is an excellent shot. 


_ The next E C inanimate target championship trophy contest 
is fixed to take place Oct, 30, at 2.30 P. M., at Batavia, N. Y., 
between Mr. W. R. Crasby and Mr. Fred Gilbert, the challenger. 

Mr. H. Blauvelt will arrange for a live-bird shoot Nov. 22, at 
Ridgewood, N. J. The programme will be announced in ample 
time for the information of shooters. 


In the shoot at the Rusch House grounds on Oct. 18 the well- 
known shooter, Mr, J Marks, won the valuable meerschaum 
pipe with ’a score of 47 out of 50. 


Mr. H. C. Brigers, of Tarboro, N. C., who shoots under the 
nom de. fusil of Tar Heel, was among the leaders in the competition 
at Baltimore last week. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


St. Louis Tournament. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—The tournament given by Manager 
Corray at Dupent Park was very lightly attended, and the few 
that were present were mostly out-of-town shooters, as for vari- 
ous reasons the local shooters were unable, or rather failed, to 
give the shoot any support. There was present but one of the 
home shooters—Dr. Smith, who shot through the programme. 
Others shot frem time to time, but the aggregate support was 
very meager. Why such a state of affairs should exist 1 am not 
in a position to state, though it may be due to the fact that this 
shect was promoted by an individual and not by any of the 
organizations which are created for a similar purpose. Beever, 
meager as the attendance was, Mr. Corray carried out every- 
thing which the ye none proclaimed, and added every dollar 
promised, so that those who did participate have nothing to 
comp.ain of, and from what 1 could learn every one went away 


well satisfied. 

The visitors present consisted of J. A. R. Elliott, of the 
Winchester Arms Co.; E. D. Fulford, of the Remington Arms 
Co. and the U, M. C. Co.; Fred Gilbert, of the Du_Pont Power 
Co.; H, C. Hirschy, of the Hazard Powder Co.; C. W. Budd, 
of the Parker Gun and U M. C. Co.; J. S. Fanning, of the Gold 
Dust Powder Co_ Then there were Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, 
Ill.; Guy Burnside, Knoxville, Ill.; Chris Heilegenstein, Free- 
burg, Ili.; Riehl, Howell and Schiess, Alton, Ill.; Mr, Crosby, 
of O’Fallon, Ill (a brother to the noted William); C. E. De Long, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; W. A. Vivian and Dr. Lockridge, Columbia, 
Mo.; F. Lambert, Haverhill, Mass. 

The general averages run as follows: Elliott .940, Gilbert .920, 
Budd .906, Fulford .903, Marshall .893, Hirschy .883, Fanning .873, 
Burnside .853, De Long .840, Howell .813, Dr. Smith .810, Crosby 
.763, Riehl .733. This represents the showing of each contestant 
in the two days’ target programme, which called for 300 shots. 

The average fund was created by taxing the trade representatives 
$2.50 per day extra, but as there were only six present, this 
amounted to only $30. However, Mr. Corray made up the differ- 
ence. 


First Day, Monday, Oct. 16, 


J. A. R. Elliott was the only shooter who participated in. to- 
day’s events who could negotiate the targets with any degree of 
success. He was largely in the money divisions, and carried off 
a nice roll for his consistent performance. He has five straight 
scores to his credit, and also a consecutive run of 69, which was 
the best in this respect; his average of .960 is a great one under 
the existing conditions. Fulford finished second with .906, and is 
the only other contestant who made 90 per cent. Gilbert, Hirschy 
and Budd are tied for the next, position, and these are the average 
winners of the day. There was $20 set aside for this rae and 
this was divided Rose system on the following ratio: 5, 4, 3. Thus 
Elliott got $5.55, Fulford $4.45 and Gilbert, Hirschy and Budd _ $3.30. 

Fanning’s showing in the requies events was not up to his stand- 
ard, but when these events been disposed of two 20-bird extras 
were shot, and in both of these he ran straight. 

The weather was clear in the morning, but after dinner it elouded 
up, and finally it began to rain wy hard, so as to put an end 
to the shooting at about 4 P. M. Il day long the wind blew a 
howling gale, and thig played havoc with the flight of the targets 
and the scores of the principals, 

There was $10 added in all the events but No. 4, and No. 8. 
There were four moneys, and this was divided Rose system, 
ratio 5, 3, 2 and 1 








Shot 

Events: 1234567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
AE EE 13151515151414141514 150 144 .960 
Fulford . . 13 11 12 14 15 14 15 13:15 14 150 136 906 
Gilbert .. -13131413121515111414 150 1% 893 
Hirsehy .. --- 1412 14 13 13:13 14 Dh 15 15 150 134 893 
MEE Sccsssdcncente 11 14 14 15 12 13 13:14:15 13 10 134 893 
Marshall ........... 14 12 12 13 13 15 i2 14 12 15 150 132 880 
Fanning .........6 12 12 11 14 14 14 13 13:14 13 150 130 866 
Burnside .........- 14 14 12 11 13 14 15 10 14 10 150 127 846 
DE LARGE octeccscss 10 1214121414 8121214 150 122 $13 
BOWS. cvieccccces 12 718 10 141312 41 Il 150 117 730 
Dr Smith ......... 0121212111111 91315 150 116 713 
CHOSE secccsevecee 13 11 11 13 12 11:12 12:10 11 150 116 713 
Lockridge ........ 13 12 13 18 914111210 6 150 113 7153 
Kessler 2718 91513 9 91312 150 112 .746 

"ee 8 8 911 81112 81213 15 100 , 
Vivian ... 6S TF... > 135 66 .492 
Schiess ... watdd ce so ORR ee 90 68 .755 
Kling .... -- 11 13:12 13 18 vii) 62 =. 826 
Spencer .. . 111 1613 60 52866 
Taylor ........ ° e oe on ES 30 866 
Heilegenstein - 10 15 10 -667 


Second Day, Tuesday, Oct. 17. 


The total absence of any wind made the shooting much easier 
to-day, and there is a marked improvement all along the line. 
Gilbert is high man with .946. udd and Elliott are tied for 
second and third with .926, and Marshall is fourth, .906. The $20 
average netted each as follows: Gilbert, $6.25; Budd and El- 
liott, $5 each, and Marshall $3.75. 

Gilbert showed excellent form, and made one run that ex- 
ceeded 70, for in addition to the regular progiameme there were 
two 25-bird extras, in each of which he scored straight. . 

The programme was identitally the same as on the previous 
day, only that on_this occasion there was no added money in 
events No. 4 and No. 9 : 

The weather was bright and clear, and perfect in every respect 
from a shooter’s standpoint. 


Shot 
12345 678 910 = at. Broke. Av. 
44131515141414414414415 150 946 
-6bUWbN1UUWUN13N15 10 = 138 -920 
.16114131415141441313 150 138 -920 
12141514151314131214 150 136 .906 
44141414414414411131413 1580)= 1% -900 
1411 1215131514131214 150 1338 .886 
1313131%1312141413144 18 8 132 880 
. 16144144111512131112 10 131 = .873 
. 1473 9151215141114412 150 130 = .866 
-. 141% 1315 91314121313 16 129 1860 
-2WBBENW2UWG 6 127 (846 
14113211131314121314 10 127 36.846 
12141312711211121212 10 121 .906 
71318 18131212121010 160 16 .773 
11144144: 91913-29111112 160 13 (7% 
BuReeay 91013 168 i ; 
ekecvesee 0¢ OOO OT 99801 i 98 


DOU e oi cccves ns cect 19. 81218 712156 106 ae 0, cee 
SMNRIONE we dvcseeven se) eo.08' ve 1012 7 81118 90 61 .677 
Dr Cummingaiie.s 26) «iyo 6 hese ones a AO 20 22 ~—Cw” 733 
C: Cammings ~ 362. 23.2 iwi nels <idedioncagene Sk 30 13 433 
POM wens caude AMES o-seue sels tee hecwe caadl 15 13 366 
Bes 562. sc eRe AG cat Wien sacs attsadedt 15 il 733 


Third Day, Wednesday, Oct. 18—Pigeons. 


There was but one event to be disposed of to-day, and this was a 
26-bird handicap, in which the 1p ize was a very handsome cup 
donated. by’ Deihl Brothers for the Missouri shooters to contest 


. for. The other principals who resided outside the State shot for 


the money only. The entrance was $15, birds included, at 25 cents 
apiece. 

There. were nineteen entries, and of these ten were residents 
of the State. Dr. J. W. Smith, a local shot, was the only one of 
these to put up a perfect score, and thereby he gained possession 
of the cup, which is subject to a challenge from any Missouri 
shooter, and which he stands ready to defend at any time. The 
conditions require the challenger to put up $50 against the cup, 
and the contest must be at 100 pigeons per man, loser to pay for’ 
the birds and winner take money and cup. 

Dr. Smith, the winner of the cup, shot a nice steady race, and 
showed excellent time and judgment throughout, using his first 
with great precision and was equally as effective with his second 
when necessity required it. At no time was there any doubt as 
to his gathering his birds, for not a single one was slobbered. 
faking his shooting from all points of view, I have never seen 
him display such perfect form. 

Burnside and Gilbert were the other straight men. The former 
was favored by 1 good mark, but, irrespective of this, he also was 
equal to all occasions, and negotiated slow and fast birds in a 
very clever manner, so that good shooting is mainly responsible 
for his good score. Gilbert was scratch man, but this apparently 
did not worry him to any extent, so that by close attention to 
business he readily accounted for all of his birds, though this 
was only possible by some great execution with his second. 
Marshall, Budd, Kling and Heilegenstein finished with but a single 
loss, the two tormer’s birds being dead out of bounds. Blake, 
Cabanna, De Long 2nd Hirschy scored 23. Of these, Hirschy 
drew by far the hardest birds of any of the contestants, and made 
many very fine kills. Selzer, Dr.’ Starkloff, Dr. Lockridge and 
Dr. Clark scored 22. These are all who shared in a division of 
the purse, as there were bui four moneys, divided on the per- 
centage.system, 40, 20, 20 and 10 per cent. After the final division 
was made, straights paid $22.15; 24s, $12.40; 23s, $8.40, and 22s, 


The birds were a very ordinary lot, which showed an occasional 
good one. There was nothing in the elements to improve their 
quality, as the sun shone bright and warm and there was a total 
a < wind * 

Several miss-and-outs were shot after the main events, and in 
these Budd, Giibert, Marshall, Blake, Prendergast, Burnside and 
Heilegenstein shared in the divisions. 


Pub. Co. 
48481148812213845834231581 
Dr Smith, 80......99824 9922291 1 S9989T 99 89 b - 05 
56225418125583212541555145 
Burnside, 1......,9 121911948 21979 TY SERS SS ees 
ssapenesans beapanssgtatss 
Gilbert, 82....... veel 112121921221227199229291 9-95 
52828858225452441152984145 
Marshall, 30......... 3 Tasierheeaeasale ease nk: 24 
83541122152151284421553822 
Budd, 81.....0.0.2 DOS 9H TTEDETA SO LASS SOLD D B24 
343821842328585433292453424 
Kling, 90.....00c1 218312299181 111184 209 y 9, 
$844338481521455224113842453 
Héilegenstein, 80... 993 SLO B3T 001 DUSTSI 1 Od 0 
* 422321845512253815525355824 
*Blake, 80...0+.+0+s 943099928 29719091 99791 Oh 28 
4848912151544184411125555 
#D Cabanne, 28.... I sites! VETS SURE Tie TTT Teen 
44148412542814228185244492 
De Long, 8. ..cc0h OPES 914 1% 4 Yo1ss4 TL 23 
9841452128112558524245524 
Hirschy, 80.......... So isaasesatsle eee tee 3 ioe tos 
1621244485184541421351451 
ee ES EVES VY TERT CERES hr Ck bore 
55814245424225348385294424 
*Dr Starkloff, 80....23 'y 334335904 19391934 043. 22 
2124531445553 4856552814152 
Lockridge, %1......039113 192414 0039995999 Yo 3-09 
2451453451241282325541242 
eDrClark, 9.0L HTEDLDSATIA STAD BD TTD 33 29 
5124115818225548422322112 
Fanning, St.c000--1 2 LA PPPS OITERO TEA TET T LTO Yat 
453352513824521141314242814 
RIRKRORRER LRMEORAHYAST SRSA 
Lambert, 28......... 2222221121%2%*20222022200 2 2—2 
2541548281114842155441161 
eCorray, 98.e.c0sSBETS IDET I 109191970991 8 20 
4115853814 
HERYLILA “ 
*Louis, 28.......0..200112100w 


*Missouri shooters eligible to contest for ~~. 
‘AUL R. Litzke. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
ame 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, ,Oct., 21.—Herewith are the scores of the Brooklyn 
= Club’s shoot, it being the sixth contest for the Francotte 

un. 

The wind was blowing a gale from the northwest, and made the 
shooting very difficult, as the scores show. 


Event 4 is the handicap event. In column 5 are the hand:- 
caps and in column 6 are the totals: 





Events: 1234667. Events: 1-2 .3.4-6-€ 2 
Targets: 15 15 15 5 2° ~—s Targets: 15 15 16 60 25 
Dudley ...... 1114... 37 340 7 Kemble ....... 9 831.9 4013 
t Restos. 713..31 940.. Creamer .... .. 11 8271340 9 
Hopkins.. 12 9 .. 37 64323 Meeker ....... 1 7...... Ni 
Blauvelt .... 8 5.. 251540... Lame ....... oo oe SOU... 
il .. .. 30 939.. Remsen ...... .. 1439 544.. 
30-18 oe. cp 000%; MEME | <3 003,-00 -- 2 13 39 8 
Se cd 94,06 an ie ) Pe eres i By: 

9..114 450.. G. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 

Fulton Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 21—There was quite a wind blowing. I> 
lub: shoot. there were four contestants, as follows: Goldste’ 
6, Daly 6, Duke 21, Sader 19. Goldstein and Daly shot a matc : 
at 2% targets, with results as follows: Goldstein 12, Duke & Scv- 
eral 10-target sweepstakes were shot, the scores of which werc:- 
Dake ccccccovceses C69 SC Daly ..vsevccdssece BS 8.553 2 
weecttein 4... 3265 6 & ; Duke. 


irene ie nae ee 





a i ils 








a “ (UGt. 28, 1899. 
Se ranean nenetnitaneranebanontten)uesiatupitatanscncianiennta ti tamaneatanna attendee eben en 


{iIdeal ‘Table’? Comparing the Weight (by Grains) of Bulk Measure of Black Powder with the SAME 
BULK MEASURE OF Smokeless Powders. 
These tables do not compare the relative strength of Black with Smokeless Powders. For such information correspond 
. with the Powder Manufacturers. 
The figures in the first column are the graduations on the Ideal Measures, Models 1899, which are for 
. The other columns are comparative weights for same bulk measure. 


Handicapping ta Sports. 


uE difficulty of discovering some way of giving 
a inferior eajenemk a reasonable chance of 7 
ceeding against a better, and at the same time , 
giving rise. to an interesting competition, - long 
eccupied the minds of those who have had the con 
trol of our sports and pastimes. When one com- 
petitor has once roved his or its superiority over 
another, it is simply a farce for the two to any more 


. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 











































grains weight black powder only. 








































































































































t terms, except under certain con- 5 al ; * = 
ditions, 2 ms change of poveuntngs may be ty Hs usd ig : 5 i S J . s ¢3 2 z { ’ 5 
thought to oqetins eaeare Te w siconetet =3E : ¢ e335 2.45 3 as - a + ais gad efi 2! Bee efi : : a 
i ¢ . erton, . 
Wandicstper, and it was that gentleman's lot, week nee Ets Hes ite ie See Net use ast i 233 Z4 238 zie ea, §Fe i 
aac to 'frame one or more handicaps, or, in other al ¢ sae =>da bE Sas 22 <5 Sia 5: 3 si, 8 3 333 gg" =i: S93 °F. 355° 
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opinion, bring them together, pounds or stones being 3 . 1% ayy 2 1% 2 
the medium of putting a good and bad horse on 1 1 1 24° 8 sx «3 2 «(4 
something of an equality. If we refer to the a 6 Dh 1% 1% «1% 3% «4 8 2 , 
ing Dictionary and Rural Repository,” publis | by 5 2 3 “ a a 4 ¥, 3 3 
Mr. William Taplin, in 1803, we shall find a curious e = EL... 4 , (cs Ae 3% 4 4 5 4% 2 2 1% 4 3 4 4 
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the horses of A and B, who, having perused it, put 9 e 4 8% ll 7 34 4 3% 64 8 % 8% 8 4 4% ™% 5% - - 
pag Nag MR ag HF gS ee ee Se ee ee 
money in their hands the match is confirmed; if il i - 4% 18% 9 4% 5 m8 10 9 70 7 ; xs ; 8g 
neither has money, it is no match. In either of 12 “1 5% 4% 144% 9% 5 5% 5 9 ll 10 1 10% BY ; ss ™% m oe 
these cases — handicapper, eet all oS San az" 6& 5 16 10 5 6 68% OC«iadlCi(<tiCdK:SCOCD 11% 6 6% ll 8% = 10 10% 
ee ees chet hes money ented coon 6a“ Ok Ul 5% “ 6¢ 0 8B N% 2 12% “7 #U% 9 10% 11 
the deposit in the hat.” Mr. Taplin’s directions for 515 7 6 _18 12 6 7. On HN 14 12% 4 18% 6% 7 8 12%, 9% Ke 1x 
handicapping convey very little liane’. Om ee 6% We. 2% 1% 6 18 14% ~«14G 7% 8% 18% 10% ia ay 
men of to-day, while matches on the inkin air“ 8 6% 20% 18% 7 8 7 12 16 14 15% 15% 8 9 “% =O 13 13% 
fallen out of fashion as to be hardly worth thinking gyi’ ‘ ‘ 
about. So : ao “% 7 2 64 7 % ™%™ Bb Ww My 16% 16 8% 6% 6 Uu% 2% 14 
aeons eres ae? me eee eo aren a c e ™ 32 15 ™% 9 8 13% 18 3=— BECKS 9 10 16 24062 6K OB 
his sles "for matches and suggested that the resusci- =f “ 7h... * es AOR . 19 __16% _ 18% __—18 9 9% _ 10% «17 ae 15% 
tation of match-making might make the Newmarket > 10 ~ 25% 17 8% 10 9 15 20 1% 19 19 10 11 18 138% a. 
meetings far - —— on Ss — =” i 1% 8% 6% 1% «29 10% 869 by Oo 18 20 19% 10% 11% 11% 4% 16% «(17 
must all. = test I aa st’ Gowerer, in the form gt 1 y 28 18 9% 11 9% 16 22 19 21 20% 11 12 19% 15 17 18 
of apportioning weights to race horses is but one a“ 11% 9% 29 19 10 uy 10 17 23 20 22 21% 11% #24 wy 1% 18 18% 
a aio th nan ee awe ene > i aE = 10% 12 (10% 418 i.“ 0% 2 2236, 11 12 18% 16% 18s S19% 
varios caliber 2m Poy, tang Oy eeigee f | Seaaay ae aa 
fact, has always been the basis upon which handicaps ae 10% 83% 671% «=6lK* 8 1% 19 26 2% 6K OM 13 1444 «23 17% 20 21 
for. ‘racing perposss have been seieet eee ined 23 18% 1 “ 2 ux 2% 122 © M9 B Bk 34 6 28% 6% mM 2 
itti t ing, 1 “ 2 : 
quitting the subject =e a hee cundry as 14 11% = 85 238 12 14 1% «2 28 4 a 14 b% wy 19 1% 2% 
fruitless attempts were made to bring horses of various 30 on 2 OO. Sah a: See ae 2 29 7% 3% 14% 6 35 19% 2 o 
capaiiiee constr, Tne sponte, wae iotodgoed =| S116 1 9a 8198 
cee conditions. of individual races required that no 82 a 15% = 884 3% 18% 15 14 23 31 24 «(8 29 1% 17% (87 21 23% 25 
horse competing should have been in a trainin 83 16 13% 40 26 14 15% «(14 24 32 27%, 30 30 16 18 28 21% uy «251 
—? —— So aeee son cn “a8 most ot = SS a = 14% 16 1} 6 8 28 31 304 16% 18% «(29 t«é 25 2634 
Saxton hear full a every attempt to bring the 35 17 14 . 42 2s 15 16% 15 26 34 29 32 31% 1b 17 19 30 22% 3% «2 
hunter and steeplechaser together has been attended 3 ~ ~ ~ on 
— ond days of hting, when cutters, schooners { 40 “ 18% 15% 47 334% #17 18% #17 3044 3834 3 3% 3% «17 18% -21%~—=OB 4 28% 30 
and yewis called in ths same race, anes ene on 2” “ 2% 17 5B 88 CdD 2% 1 8% 44% 8% 3% 44% %119 «2 2% 3 7 31% 33% 
as ma i ‘ i 
ae ae ang hoes «58 Bh WSK wy | MOM OM ww wy Mm wma 
and yawls sail at less than their real tonnage under a” 25 21 64 “% 2 25 23 42 53 44 47% 4% 2 34 2% «45 82% 38% 40 
7 measurement, — in 3 =. td — qo“ WW, 2% 70 8% 2 2%, 2 45% —*58 48 52 53 25 28 82 49 35% 414 43% 
i sizes, time allowance has aR an aa nena 3 te lee dhs cil ps et os ad 43% 
ated —" adopted to place the small vessel on an lal 65 ‘ 30 246 76 524% «27 24 «27 49 63 524% 56% 58 27 30 35 531, 89 5 47% 
equality with a larger one, and it must be confessed 270 82 26% 814% %% 2 32 29 53 68 56440 «6044 62Ket«OD 33 38 B42 49 51 
— some - ae nae of handicapping have not ws 75 “ 4% 2% 87% 60% Bt 34 31% BT 73 60 “% 67 31 = a ak 45 wi 8s 
een unatten with success. é : so“ 38% 30% 8% 65 33% %% «88 CL 2% 6% 6% 72 33 "4 a co on 4 
A osed to horse racing, handicapping in “man So : 2 Y 4 4 6 1 
racing, as the late Mr. Frederick Swindell was ac- gS“ 39 33g] BKK REL 85 88H CTS O/C 
KA he ak a erg mt py <0" 41 35 105% 78  . - 3744 «68 88% 78 78% 80% 387 4244 495, 74% +6 63% 66 
i t competitor bein; P “ : ~ 
ie o: ‘cortala wambor oF yards, or, ta some cases, ~ : 43% 387 11t 77 40 4334 40 72 9334 7644 8254 85% B94 45 52% 78% O57 6% 7 
seconds or minutes, to some presumably weaker op- 100“ 8646 39 117 81 42 5% 8642 76 9834 81 87 90 41% «(47 55 82, 60% 70 73% 


ponent. 

In sculling, too, the system of stars holds sway 
in some competitions, while at billiards points are 
given by the reputably stronger player to a weaker 
one, unless a cramp game be played, which, how- 
ever, is seldom or never seen in tournaments. Lawn 
tennis and golf, too, boast their different systems of 
handicapping; but cricket and football stand out 
among our amusements as those in which players 
compete on equal terms, and it is perhaps for that, 
among other reasons, that they are so popular. It 
would appear to be a fact, however, that, as a general 
rule, handicaps do not afford the interest of contests 
which take place on level terms. It is not easy to 
discover the reason in all cases, we admit. Of two 
horses with no weight on their backs, one will, save 
in the event of a dead heat, be su or to apother, 
just as one man will outrun another on the path; 
but the apportioning different weight to various horses 
does not appear to detract so much from the interest 
in a horse race—take, for instance, the principal 
handicaps of the season—as it does in some other 
amusements; nor is yachting interfered with by reason 
of time aliowance. If, on the other hand, a pedestrian 
with a start wins a race, people say that he was 
possibly underrated by the handicapper; while, if the 
receiver of points in a billiard match wins, one of ithe 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned, manufacturers of the various powders designated in the Ideal tables of powder as 


wders, and find, when the Measures are set in accordance 
and we cheerfully recommend these Measures and Tables. 
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American E C & Schultz 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
United States Smokeless Powder Co. (Gold Dust), 
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e Gunpowder Co., 


of Smokeless Powders. 








most common remarks is that the giver of points 8; . fis & 
over-estimated his powers. s g j 3 a £ g ba: 
It will thus be seen that in our love for contests 3 Bye 5* 3 £ & i i Z%q Ase 
there are called into play three kinds of handicapping, S 8 sei = ean Gj a3 ats 
using the word in its widest sense, In the first place | 5° eae * 3 Mom 6 3 3 ia whe 
there are the regularly appointed handicappers, such < E sii _ } = aa2® See 
as was Maj. Egerton, and as are now those who frame 3 
handicaps for lawn tennis, billiards and other amuse- = nams. onane. ems. ons. ons. ons. om, = ems, om. ons. 
ments; secondly come those allowances which are 1 equals 275 12 10% 17 22 1% Wm nx 26 
fixed by rule—as the time allowances in yachting ; i% ae is 13 a 2B a 1K 8 3 
while thirdly come those contests in which the parties = 
thereto arrange their own terms, as in the case of 1% al 18% by 8 3% «17 19 16% 83089 
$e wae matches = the turf and ae yo 1%“ «48 21% «18% ~~ 39 20 2% «19 46 
he fact remains, however, that competitions foug 2 “ 55 25 21% 33 “6 22% 5 22% 53% 
out upon equal terms are productive of the greatest - 
amen, Capt. Greer, for instance, must feel much 2% 61 28 24 37% 50% 2% 2% 60 
more delight in the St. Leger victory of his horse 2% « 6 31 By «(41 BKC 66 
Wildfowler than if he had been let in at a stone too am 4 29 46 6144 31% 5 30% 7% 
little in some handicap, and this is the secret of the » a 7 
important position occupied by the weight-for-age 3 82 37 31% =O 66% 38% 38 33 80% 
races. The University boat race would be robbed of gi7 “ 89 ny «MC Rak My 41% 36 87 
= than half its ae if ee e, by — 3% “ 96 44 37% OBS 78 30% | 45 39 4 
oO er numerous teats, were . Say, ree e & 
lengths’ start; while the most unsuccessful count 3% 102 47 40 6245 m4 42% #47 42 100 
would net care to start next supe a — wit 4 “ 100 50 42 66% 89 45 51 “4% 106 
some allowance given in consideration of this season’s % 16 By 70%, a ak a 
failure. As a medium for speculation, any contest ae 
may be welcomed; but as a sporting event there must 4% 128 B% «MK OS 100 50, 87 50 119 
be a limit, and in the best form those competitions 4% “ 130 60 ae 106% «Bh 61 58 
only which are decided on level terms are regarded 5 « 497 ea 58 118 57 


in the highest light.—London Field. 
PIE tae 3 


On the Rules of Sport. 


Unner the above caption the Sun of Oct. 19 published the follow- 
ing excellent editorial on the Columbia-Shamrock second race. It 
is presented to our readers the recognition of the universal 

rinciple of sport, concerning which it treats. It has a direct 
Ccochae on the matter of trapshooting, since the principle that a 
contestant must abide by his own errors and accidents is universal. 
The editorial is as follows: : 
es. = ner 2 = Columbia’s mnt Se Soeeial course aes 
Shemrock’s accident attri to the ‘ ial agreement’ 
made prior to the contest, between Mr. Iselin and Sir Thomas 
Lipton, that each yacht should abide by its own accidents, shows 
that ideas on sport are hazy. This ent in itself had no force. 
The rules coveriaig Sport of Gl Kinda, ont yeubting 3> muainbte. 


the-peg, this provision regarding aecidents, and 
sport could’t on it. Ln 
race; if the knife-pegger’s 
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e Ideal Measures, Models 1899, with our po 
they are correct for our various powders, 


Economic Smokeless Powder Co. (Velox), 

Oriental Powder Mills, 

K'ng Powder Co., 

Troisdorf (by request of F. W. Groos, Agent), 

Walsrode (by request of Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Agents). 


“Ideal Table”? comparing the weight (in Grains) of Drachm 
(measure) of Black Powder with SAME MEASURE 


The figures in first column are the drachm graduations on the Ideal Meas- 
ures and are for black powder only. The figures in second column simply 
state how many grains Troy or Apothecaries’ weight there are contained 
in drachms and fractions thereof, avoirdupois weight. 


The other columns are comparative weights in grains for the same bulk 
measurements as black powder. 
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Arkansas and the South. 


Dr. Smith—Grlesedeick. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—Dr. Smith and H. C. Griesedeick shot 
a 100-bird match at Dupont Park to-day for the possession of the 
Jaccard cup, which was held by the latter, but which he was com- 
pelled to relinquish to the Doctor, as he proved to be his master 
in the event of to-day, and won by the very fine score of 95 to 92. 
This cup must be won three times to become the property of any 
one, and prior to this contest Griesedeick had two wins to his 
credit, so that had he been able to retain it he would have re- 
tired it from competition. Dr. Smith’s victory also gives him two 
wins, and he is now practically in the same position as Griese- 
deick, so that another win will entitle him to permanent posses- 
sion of the cup. Whether he will be able to achieve this the 
future alone will tell, though his chances are very good, as he 
now is in excellent form. 

Smith’s best run was 28 straight, and Griesedeick’s 37. Smith 
lost 2 dead out of bounds and Griesedeick 

The birds were a good average lot. The weather was warm and 













































bright. 

BD WW Geie vets ccccvee gevcenpeses 2222122222212222221211222—25 
222°121121211222221112121—24 
1222012122122%22212222211—33 
2212022111202122222222222 23 95 

H C Griesedeick...........ceeee0- « + «2121211122101211121122222—24 


24 
11211222112*122129%12299*—99 
222222010111111211221*112—22—92 

Kansas City vs, Omaha. 


Mr. James Whitfield, who is acting as secretary for the Kansas 
City sportsmen in arranging the team match between these two 
cities, tells me that the O sportsmen have practically accepted 
their invitation, and that the contest would very likely take place 
en Nov. 23 to 25. He also tells me that in order to make the 
event all the more attractive it has been proposed that they call 
in the Republic cup, and _ it up in open contest, which can be 
daone by guaranteeing $1, in this event. This, he thinks, will 
likely be consummated and the cup made an object of competition 
in a 25-bird ‘aut R. Lirzxz. 





Mr. Pierce Barnes, a lawyer in New York, had occasion, .as 
counsel for a Western railroad, to ask a section foreman for in- 





formation ing the killing of a bull on the line. He received 
"“Gcon's Hole, Minn, & "t2—To Mr. Pers Barns, the hon. coun 
*s Ho i —To Mr. Pers ‘ - 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Kentucky Gun Club Tournament. 


Louisvittz, Ky.—The three days’ totrnament of the Kentucky- 
Gun Club took place in Louisville on Oct. 12, 13 and 14, and 
passed off to the satisfaction of all of the participants. The 
weather was delightful, the attendance good. umerous sports- 
men from all over the State of Kentucky and many from adjacent 
~~ met with a hearty welcome from the genial members of the 
club. 

The presence of many of the fair daughters of Kentucky added 
to the charm of the ootasion. Fine shooting, good cheer, and 
jolly good-fellowship were the leading features of the meeting; 
and taken altogether it was a very enjoyable holiday, 

Many distinguished visitors added to the interest of the gath- 
ering, and some of the leading stars of the shooting firmament 

articipated in the shooting. Among them were Mr. R. 
jott, of Kansas City, Mo., who shot through the programme, with 
the exception of the last day. He not being a Kentuckian could 
not take part in the event of the Kentucky championship. 

The score. book shows that he occupied his usual position in 
the result—first in ev event he took part in. 

Mr. J. D. Gay, of k county, Ky., was shooting as well as 
ever; after five annual attempts he succeeded in capturing (by a 
straight score of 25 birds, and the only one made) the champion- 
ship of Kentucky, the trophy of which was a very handsome 
ssilver cup and the larger share of the purse. 

Mr. H. J. Lyons, the leading light of the club, in the same event, 
acquitted himself very creditably, as usual, getting 24 out of 
25, and divided second money with Mr. R. M. Powel , of Hender- 
son, a very quiet, retiring spirit, who killed his 24 out of 25 birds 
in a masterly manner. 

Mr. Joe Coyle, of Lexington, got 23 out of 25 birds, and being 
alone at that score, got a proportionally larger share of the purse 
than in the preceding score. By a score of 22 the fourth and last 
money was divided between Tom Clay, of Bourbon county; Sam 
Hutchings, of Louisville; N. T. Harris, of the Hurstbourne Farm, 
in Jefferson county, Ky. 

here were twenty-one entries in the championship event. The 
efforts of seven of them were rewarded as stated above, and the 
fourteen remaining got what the “Connaught man shot at”— 
n 


ing. 
Below find the full score of the two most prominent events— 
the Kentucky handicap, Oct. 13, and the Kentucky State cham- 
pionship, Oct. 14; also a report of the first day’s sport, which 
was devoted to targets, Oct. 12, showing results and averages: 

e club has been filling up its ranks with several new members, 
many of whom made their first appearance in public, such as 
Dr. A, M. Cartledge, who shoots with a confidence that assures 
him a place in the front rank in a very short time. 

Dr. F. W. Samuel, an enthusiast with the sport, will soon occupy 
a similar position. 
Mr. G. Rob Hunt also’ made his first appearance, and gives 
— of rapid promotion in the art of shooting. 
here were also present a quiet spectator—Mr, D. S. Brewster 
the representative of the great Atlantic Powder Co., owned and 
ae led by the well-knowkn Du Pont family, of Wilmington, 


el. 

A few well-known old-timers—almost shades of the past—made 
their appearance here and there, and I had the pleasure of greeting 
Mr. Andy Meadors, of Nashville, Tenn.; Capt. G. G. Berry, who 
some years back was an active leader both at the trap and in the 
field, was a passive observer. 

Another old-timer, whose name always stood very near the to 
in all the scores of the great clubs, made his appearance in full 
undress uniform under a new nom de plume, or, as you wish, 
nom de guerre, viz., Robinson Crusoe, and although classed as an 
“antique” he is liable to beat anybody any day, any place, for any 
amount, and is still in the ring where there is any first class 
shooting. 


First Day, Thursday, Oct. 12. 


The scores on targets were as follows: 
1234 


Events: 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 at. Broke. Av. 
Elliott ........ 813 101415 14101310111514 160 7 .918 
COU - ngs 405s00 814 8141313 91310131414 160 143  .893 
EMGRD coccics 7 81413810 812 8...... ose PA coor 
Shepherdson .10 14 7151212 513 9131212 160 134 -837 
Hallowell .... 91310121313 8 9 91313 8 160 129 .818 
Pragoff ...... 718 9151218 813 8131014 160 135 .843 
SERENE: coccoe, Bins oc Me BE cc, 60.00 0s sea adie sae 
Greenwood .. 710 81113141014 913 914 160 132 .825 
ED cones - 81310141312 914 8111013 i160 135 .843 
Le Compte... 8 9 6111011 5 5 5 8 910 160 97 =. . 606 
seaews ae 7 711112 71059 811 160 110 .687 
DS. dk epee W bs ox oe he ne beee Be cs.'o9 

mens. 6. TM OD... MW 6.2 BB... 
NS rn Uk eG eee eae . 
aE Madeevene o0i be ay 00 04.00 04.9 pu all Ok ae ‘ 
WUE couse. dose 0 eo weed. ens 00.20 os ° 


Second Day, Friday, Oct. 13. 


The Kentucky handicap was at 15 live birds, $10 entrance, birds 
extra; handicaps 25 to 30yds.; four high guns. Purse divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. The scores: 

ENEE TEE Wedesecedcdodeseensead secescosecdvccécé 1220*0210122020— 9 
SEE Met inateasechihesinsesakes» cheese vie cmaans 222222222222222—15 
FIMO, GO cddicccccdivcd 


Faweette, 28........... 
Me GEE, Dlcéscactscccccess 


Bi ME, MEN oon ou ccacbatdncnescctcsccocdvegeetend 
TE MDGs sens cascade he ep xheeusdibescenseees 
W C Churchill, 27 


Third Day, Saturday, Oct. 14, 


The Kentucky State championship, open only to residents of 
Kentucky, was at 25 live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, for the 
championship of the State and a solid silver cup, which became 
the absolute property of the winner. The purse was divided 35, 25, 


20 and 10 per cent., and 10 per cent: to the club; class shooting. 
All stood at 28yds.: ° 








The following guns, shells, and powders were used by the con- 
estants: 


its: 

T. H. Clay, Jr., used Winchester » Leader shells, Hazard 

wder; H. J. Lyons, Parker, ader, Du Pont; J. D. Gay, 

Facey ar DS peti: @ Tp cam’ dae ah ook 
3; W. ‘awcette, ér, Trap, Du 

Pont Lefever, Leader, Schultze; G. R. Hunt, Scott, 

Leader, sneet R, Grigsby, Parker, Leader, Schultze; Joe 


Coyle, Parker, Victor, King’s Smokeless; Gu . er, 
Taras Schultze; D. iller, Parker, So abekaen, Schultze; 
W. M. Peleg, Ceowner, Leader, Du Pont; Sam Hutchings, Parker, 

Pont; 'R. A. Powell, Winchester, Leader, Austin: 
Ww. C. ill, Greener, Leader, Du Pont; W. B. Allen, 
Greener, . Schultze; W. P. Woodcock, ‘ker, Leader, 


Groapar.” Leader, Du 


Par 
Parker, Leader, Du Pont; Le Com 
s A, M. ‘Cartledge, Francotte, ~ 
Schultze; F. W. Samuel, Francotte, Leader. 


Baltimore Shooting Association’s Tournament 


Tue sixth annual fall tournament of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association was held on Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The out-of-town shoot- 
ers present on the first day were H. L. Smith, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va: . W. Smith. Dr. Baughman and Ausler, of Westminster, 
Md.; J. L. Pentz, of Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.; J._B. Albert, F. 
Latimer and T. P. Stearnes, of Newport News, Va.; Springer, 
Coulbourn and Taylor, of Salisbury, Md.; Tar Heel, of Tarboro, 
N. C., and Dominie, of Newark, N. J. ; 6 

The attendance was not what the management expected in point 
of numbers, and was not what it should have been. 


First Day, Tuesday, Oct. 17. 


There was fair weather in the early part of the day. Later there 
was a drizzling ran and a bad light. The scores and handicaps 
follow: 

Targets: 
DMR Dies diwis heakivecésadeeey 
Le and, Dad devs Caaeade<s een 

We SIR, Bin casccycceceeus 

C Smith, 16 


SS a Hare ery ee 
Cee MM, ccacncasewesvegers 
DE ES covcuccddenee eeceeee 
Latimer, 14..... 
Albert, 14....... 
BOP, TG.. ccivevatcduecsecess 

PE ie vececbecess sgegseden 

NIN Dhaest sodccdsyacesoseuwe, 40 ts de’ 0g ae ee 
PUNE, Mircccccvvciedicovevecsss ec diets Wal ee) ed! a 





Setependis: Wisk incest ctcvdecvcatse oe Pl aeiais sk ‘9 


Hood Waters had high average in the first day’s shooting; Fox 
second and Tar Heel third. The last squad shot in a very bad 
light, and two events of the programme were unfinished, 


Second Day, Wednesday, Oct. 18. 


Better weather favored the second day of the tournament, and 
there was a better attendance. ‘The leaders contested closely, and 
shot well. Dr. H. E. Lupus was in excellent form, and finished in 
the lead for the day. e broke 180, Hood 179, Fox 179, Malone 
175, Col. Anthony 169, Leland 165, H. L. Smith 165, Coulbourn 
159, and J. W. Smith, 159. 

The squad composed of Hood, Fox, Malone, Lupus and Tar 
Heel shot with admirable precision, and smashed targets in a way 
which is rarely excelled. 

Col. J. T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C., was among the leaders 
in the programme up to near the finish, 

Following are the scores and handicaps: 









Events: 1234567 § 90112 
Targets 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 15 10 
DE. Mibencosstcccsevoccscecacste 14 18 15 15 19 14 19 14 10 
| eer 14 17 14 14 20 15 18 15 10 
Malone, 18. 13 19 141419 151914 8 
BE , MtAs6capeseeres dceseysece 8 14 14 13 14 15 1319 121812 8 
Anthony, 16 6 14 18 15 17 12 138 20 15 1812 8 
OR, Be ME Wises cccccvcseasese 10 14 18 15 19 13 15 201419 14 9 
H t Smith, 16.. --- 915 16 11 20 11 10 18 15 16 14 10 
Coulbourn, 16.. - 913121219 8 818131915 9 
J, W Smith, 16 - 81119 14 16 11 12 16 14 15 12 10 
Tar Heel, 18 - 81019 15 19 14 12 181418. 
Stearns, 16. - 10 13 16 12 15 14 14 1412 14.. 
Albert, 14.. - 6 815 11 19 13 13 16 15 10 
Collins, 16. - 612 13 11 14 13 11 13 11 12 
Pentz, 16... - 512161117 9 710.... 
Latimer, 16. - 1013 17141613 91* 8.. es 
Dominie?; 18 and 16 - 813171415 15151915...... 
a ee Se ee {ve ee as 46 oe Se oe oS 6 
"ED, Dhecascdncdanep ear acnse. dé G6-06 0s ee Ee eee 6 8 
Burnham, 16........... sndec, 06 ve ocice MEM OU ROD 56 ce 0s 
WE. Mibisccccccdhoccaesacces (6000. 00 (et, 00 €¢' 00 ee 4c BOE ee 
PAM eocsctactsevaeoee egtnt ot Gu Gulkk dn - -- 131815 7 
BS, Dine cocdacadecetvedebasdee Ue Pee 9 ae ae rere 
NUE 05d 6ccbvewet¥eetdecese! ce be! 06: were ys eee 
Te, MEbabdececereadecscodeovesesese ce 00 06 Tiiew os, cs 5h Oe Ot 
SAM ttenkadicgictaveshenanss 04. e046 6b We 4% 06 WP es, 4¢ 4 « 
pn See Mp chowdidues Se Geren Gasol a oe © cc co ce oe 
FS Fhvetecctsceresvivccastversee eo os De 50) 64 ‘aa: 00. 00x60 


On the two target days 8,460 targets were thrown. 


Third Day, Thursday, Oct. 19. 


This was live-bird day, and shooting was kept up till dark. The 
experts shot well. Mr. Malone killed 79 out of 86 shot at; Mr. 
~ alles = out of 80; Mr. Wm. Wagner, of Washington, killed 

out 0 


The first event was the Baltimore introductory, 7 birds, $7 en- 
trance, three moneys, 50, 30 and 2) per cent.; 30yds. 
MENOMG. ccecescocccecene 2212121—7 icks 
TRE © iccccccgcvscnces 2111122—7 Fox ..... 
ARUNORY co rccccccccsoses 12210116 Dixon ... 


The second ‘was the suburban sweepstakes, 10, birds, $10, high 
guns, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 


Fox ..... evepecaeces 10 Dupont ....... +++ 02211122211—10 










73 5 9 «—tB.2369 
35569 421658 
IE” coneve ee oe e464. 4 
Coulbourn ee ae | se BD <s 006 
Anthony . 44617 oe 
Steubener . oy P SiS 
Miss-and-outs, $5 entrance: 
BIO covcotoveces 144436 MEE carcksebavace 14 es 
BESISES ccccccsccess eS OS F OS cc ccccscedece 2 2 8 8 
“Harr secxeccen tee OS 8: Dc Hemtale § ..<cccse 
TEED 0c ccescenees eas ae <>. i) SE ~evcnnbapnic 644657 
Dupont ........+++ @ 4:2... ee ‘a 


As the result of the work of three days, Ansley H. Fox won high 
average for those who shot through the entire programme at both 
the target days, and yesterday at live birds. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 21.—Nice weather greeted the shooters who 
met at Watson’s yesterday in the contest for the Chicago sports- 
men’s diamond trophy. The air was bright and clear, with a faint 
wind blowing from left to right across the score. The birds 
were fairly good. Only eleven men turned out for the shoot, and 
matters were concluded yey promptly both in the main contest 
and in the ties. Mr. W. B. Leffingwell and Mr. C. S. Wilcox 
were the only two tied on 15, Wilcox killing straight and not 
using either of his 2 allowance birds. In the shoot-off Wilcox 
missed his third bird, which fell dead out of bounds. Leffingwell 
killed his 5 and won the badge. Wilcox won the high average 
medal, and the two were begging body to photograph them 
as the “champions of all champions.” Wilcox did really very good 
shooting, killing 27 out of 28 birds during the afternoon, with the 
lost bird dead out. 

In the ties on 14 Roll and Parker divided at the 9th bird. Levi 
killed 3 straight and shot cut Barto in the tie on 13. Steck killed 
5 on and shot out Young in the tie on 12. The following are 
the scores: 
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etter eenneeeneoeee 

















Ti 15: 
Lefingwell, TE Gis is gees ~-11212 Wilcox,: 30, 0........- tithes 12*11 
*Ties on 14: 
a ..112 211 110 Adams, 28..........- 111 212 01* 

Sonn w Parker, 30........-++411 212 102 
White, 30.......++++.22* 

Roll and Parker divided. 

Ti : 
La hl icky AMR? Wee insninlicnasiyin ids 6a 
Ties on 12: 
Young ....... iwebacecocasecces 022 Steck ...... addveesdoks tiedetae 112 


There was some practice by those present before the shooting of 
the trophy race, and after that event a $2 sweep at 5 birds was 
made up. The same sweep was repeated to settle the ties, and 
divided at the close of the second set of ties, the 4s shooting in 
the first event, shooting miss-and-out in the second event, three 
men dividing the money. Score: 

Sweeps, 5 birds: 

4 11100—3 22122—5 White .......... 02122—4 12111—5 
«+--21221—5 120114 Young ......... 201114 21016—3 
.+.-21022—4 11121—5 Leffingwell .....12*11—4 10111—4 
-+»-11102—4 11112—5 Adams ......... 112215 ~w 
11122—5 121104 Levi ............ 10110—3 _21*22—4 


Audubon Club Day a Blank. 


Only one member appeared last Wednesday for the regular 
Audeben Club live-bird shoot, Mr. J. H. Amberg, who, hav- 
ing no contestant, could not win anything. A good many shooters 
are now out of town in the field. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


This is the off-week in the Garfield Gun Club live-bird shoots, 
and Garfield grounds will be unoccupied to-day. The regular 
shoot will come off next Saturday. 


Chicago Shooting Park. 


No meeting of the stockholders of the proposed Chicago shoot- 
ing park has been called as yet, but it is anticipated at an early 
day, as all the shares are reported sold. The matter of site will 
come up at this first meeting. Mention has already been made 
of the Burnside site, near the Illinois Central station, a very de- 
sirable one. Another. excellent sitc, still nearer to town and also 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, is suggested and will come up for 
consideration. ‘This is the strip of vacant ground near Parkside 
and Bryn Mawr, lying south of the old orld’s Fair grounds. 
There is quite a strip of commons here, and it is much more 
readily accessible than even Burnside. It lies a little to the east 
of the main line of the Illinois Central, and on the South Chicago 
branch of that line. It would be very difficult to divorce the 
Chicago shooters from the Illinois Central Railroad, on which 
they have been so long accustomed to travel. 


Mt. Sterling “Hard Times’ Shoot. 


The Mt. Sterling Gun Club, of Illinois, holds a “hard times” 
shoot next Wednesday, Oct. 25, this being the fourth annual tour- 
nament of the club. The average entrance fee is 50 cents, a few 
very stiff ones at 6 bits, and targets are sold at “one penny.” The 
club signs itself, “Yours for Better Times.” 


“Pairs of Doubles.” 


I wish some one of great wisdom, the grave and reverend Cadi, 
for instance, would te’! me how many birds there are in a “pair 
of doubles.” We often see in programmes events listed as “5 pair 
of doubles,” or “5 pairs of doubles,” etc. Is it logically to be sup- 
posed there are 2, 4 or more birds in a “pair of doubles”? I just 
want to know, you known. 





E. Hoven. 

480 Caxton BuiiptneG, Chicago, IIl. 

[As to the “pair of doubles,” it probably is a derivation from a 
still more universal expression which comes in use under certain 
benign auspices, namely, “‘a pair of twins.” We are always happy 
in giving information to those who wish to learn.] 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 21.—Very few members were present at the 
Eureka Gun Club’s shoot this afternoon. The total number was 
twelve. During the latter part of the day a chilly breeze sprang 
Ve wale kept the boys, when not shooting, around a very 
efficient sheet-iron stove. 

The light on the whole was bad, the sky being very thickly 
covered with clouds, and there being a big smoke’ bank in the 
distance. In the early part of the shoot it tried to rain, but did 
not succeed. 


= flight was exceedingly good, notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties. 

Mrs. Carson did some very gene shooting, as she always does. 

In the trophy shoot Chas, Antoine won Class A on a score of 19, 
Dr. Miller won Class B, also on a score of 19. In Class C Mack 
tied with Parker, and Mrs. Carson came out on a tied 19 with 
J._G. Lovell in Class D. 

In the shoot for the Mussey cup Dr. Miller and Ed Steck each 
won it three times. In the final shoot Ed Steck came out ahead. 
Many regret Dr. Miller’s losing, as he had led all summer. 
One visitor was present, a Mr. Miller, of Urbana, III 

There is but one more target shoot this season. The live-bird 
shooting commences on Dec. 2 and continues every two weeks. 
The club donates $40 for prizes. No entrance fee is charged. En- 
trance for sweepstakes, $1, divided by the Rose system, 5, 3, 2 
Loints, 

The trophies for the summer shoot are to be on exhibition at the 
club house on Saturday, Oct. 28, and are to be delivered the 
same day. 

Following are the scores in the trophy shoot: 

A Fs dacdne casieddaiatiade bosace 1110011101111110001111001—17 
Mrs Carson -0111101111110100101111111—19 
Dr Miller ... -0101111111111000111110111—19 

















Fe Ie er inks dick acvecccwadand -00010111.11100011111111101—17 
OBOE vc cecin vas dnwweescncssngecandde 1011101110111111100101111—19 
L P wag diuathwadurenstcacdececcasadutad 1011010100100100111111100—14 
A Steck 2... ccccccescccecccceccscccccees 111110101011010111001111.—18 

SEMAGCMNIGE oc ic ccciccciodesviccccscescees 1111110010110110111000100—15 

We Bade cade veuececdsccicewecacceede 1100001111111110010111111—18 

CE RMON be Urcaddedeveddadeesdidceadan 1011111011111010100111111—19 

Fe BE ncnncndencddécdsacquiccedaans «++ -1011101011111010111111110—19 

CO PN dckiccucescedssctedudstiesdetve 111111101110101100111001—18 

De  MGttOR cdc cieddccccscicccdodes eescaed 001000111111100 
Sweepstakes: 

Events: 1245 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 

Be REI occ cccdeased 211414.. Es FORGBi sdccccecs 

Mrs Carson ......... 17 .. 2217 Sundermeier 

Dr Miller ...... eoeee 2221 22... C Antoine . 

NEL” iets geceaaiine 21 19 2215 C C Parker 

RB Mack. cscccceoss 13 be a5 b> ones 
WEE cccscnns sivtass 16 21 16 18 ir Morton . 

TR OOS hea cdcenarecs We EE De OD on do cn caccdnonesd.ao 
No. 2 was the Mussey cup; No. 3 was the trophy shoot. 

J. Baum. 
Bison Gun Club, 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 20.—At the regular shoot of the Bison Gun 
Club to-day at its park, corner of Babcock and William streets, 
Stacy defeated C. S. B. for the Clinton Bidwell challenge trophy. 
The match was at 25 live birds. Stacy killed 22, while C. S. B. 
killed 20. C. S. B. won one and tied one of the two other miss- 
and-out events, having a clean score. Following is the score of 
the day’s shooting: 






Events: 12345 6 Events: 123456 
Targets: 1515151015 7 _ Targets: 15 15 15 1015 7 
Cannon .. -- 10 8 8.. 9.. Bauman .. . oe o0 EE ve 
O’ Brian - 81113.. 9 4 Heinold oa ae a 
@ seress - 121213 ..13 7 Swope . Bred ves 
cs - 1414.... 9 5 Forbes . 4.4 ae 
Appel - 111212 710 3 Howard 40.) F vaceevec 
Stacy ... ae de ay BO MMOD ceiccsectd cc .es 30 ve Ws: 
Miss-and-outs: C. S. B.. 6 out of 6; 66, 5 out of 6; O’Brian, 3 


out of 6; Stacey, 6 out of 6. 


Event No, 2, miss-and-out: C. S. B., 14 out of 14; S 3 
of 14; 66, 6 out of 7. a a 





ake bet I know what’s one ‘White Man’s Burden’!” exclaimed 


the be 
“Willie!” exclaimed his elder sister indignantly, “if you don’t 


stop g into the parlor when Mr. Jones rn i 
you seney to buy any steve magia" thine to ore 
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A Trapper’s Story. 

Mr. Georcs E. Bartietr, who is well known to shooters as a 
Marlin expert, has shown himself facile with rhyme and rhythym, 
as the subjoined verse abundantly demonstrates. Mr. Bartlett, by 
the way, has had a life experience which should give him material 
for yarn-spinning galore. “I came from the West,” he.told us 
the other day, “where I served fourteen years in Dakota as 
Deputy United States Marshal. I was a scout at Pine Ridge 
Indian Agency, South Dakota, at the time of the ghost dance 
war in 1890-1891; and I enjoyed the Indian name of Wounded Knee, 
having been wounded in the right knee while engaging in a fight 
with horse thieves. The famous Wounded Knee fight between 
Big Foot’s Band of Sioux and the 7th U. S. Cayalry occurred in 
front of my trading post, Dec. 29, 1890, when 410 Sioux were 
killed and forty-three United States soldiers. 

“I drifted East with a theatrical company called the Great Train 
Robbery melodrama, in which I was engaged to give an exhibi- 
tion of rifle and vevolver shooting; also to furnish a band of eight 
genuine Cheyenne Indians to give color to the plan. We visited 
New Haven in January, 1898, at which time 1 engaged with 
the Marlin company. The recent visit of the Wild West show 
here has caused me to resurrect some almost forgotten verses 
which I have written from time to time in memory of old John 
T. Nelson, whom the Sioux call Fills the Pipe or Cansasa Opagi. 
Old John was for seven or eight years representing the character 
of an old-time scout, guide, interpreter and hunter with the 
Wild West show, and the stories he would tell the unsophisticated 
tenderfoot who happened by his tent in the show grounds would 
put to blush the greatest liar that ever cast’a line in Long Island 
Sound.” 

A Trapper’s Story. 
“Twas a trapper’s camp, in a shady nook, 
Near a winding stream you would know at a look; 
For skins were scattered over the ground to dry, 
And wild game was hanging in the trees near by; 
A trapper sat there by a fire so bright, 
Watching the shadows of approaching night, 
When from around the bend, borne up by the gale, 
Came a donkey’s bray—a sonorous wail. 
And a lone trapper, leadin’ an ancient jack, 
Stopped before the camp-fire and undid his pack. 
“I reckon,” said he, “that I'll stay here to-night 
It you ain’t no objections, I'll make it all right.” 
“You bet,” came the answer, with a pleasant grin, 
For it was Nelson’s camp, and the host was in. 
Thus the tired trapper, wearied by his tramp, 
Took up his lodging in Nelson’s camp, 
And soon his host’s welcome he was made to feel 
By a pleasant engagement with a wholesome meal. 
He talked of the past ‘as all trappers do— 
Their future—but another pelt, maybe two— 
He talked of hunting buffalo, elk and deer, 
And the crude hospitality of the mountaineer; 
Of men who desperate danger would dare, 
And in mountain jungle killed the grizzly bear. 
Of the story-teller—for above the rest, 
Stood he who told the biggest yarns, and told them best. 
Of all those who were for tales or prowess famed, 
Then asked Old John if he knew the ones he named. 
Of course he knew them well, each and every one; 
You would have thought he had lived since time begun. 
And straightening up and throwing back his hair, 
Said, “‘Pardner, ever know John Nelson out there?” 
A pleasant gleam shot from the stranger’s eyc 
As he relit his pipe and made this reply: 
“Do I know John Nelson? Well, you can jest bet; 
And he’s the biggest liar I ever met. 
It’s about his doings you want me to tell. 
Well, let me see, I reckon I may as well, 
See, I knowed all them old chaps from years ago; 
An’ he’s about the likeliest one I know, 
An’ he had the jaw-breakinest Injun name, 
But we'll call it Fills the Pipe, that means the same. 
You'd like it sorter as the story goes on, 
But seein’ you knowed him I'll jest call him Old John. 
An’ Old John had sand; he would stand like a pine; 
An’ I never seen him worsted but this one time. 
An’ he'd a heart in him bigger’n a wolf; 
There wasn’t a better hearted man this side of the Gulf. 
An’ about ordinary things John wouldn’t lic, 
An’ in business matters he was square as a <.e. 
But when the day’s hunt was done, an’ John was through, 
An’ his traps all set, an’ nothin’ else to do, 
He’d kinder square hisself like he’d cum to stay. 
First he’d light his eld pipe; then he’d fire away; 
An’ of all the big lies that ever you heard, 
He could grind them out, and never want for a word. 
There was never no fights but he’d been in ’em, 
Was allers at the death and helped ter skin ‘em. 
He had been a ranger, courier and guide, 
A hunter, trapper, an’ trader beside; 
He had been a scout under Buffalo Bill, 
Was an old mountaineer with a hand an’ a wii! 
We was camped up in the Dakota Black Hills; 
Was all trading that winter, Petes, Jims, Johns and Bills, 
With a band of Injuns that was camped near by; 
An’ they was gettin’ bad, acting devilish sly. 
An’ although we traded with "em every day, 
We didn’t know what time they might fire away, 
An’ clean out our camp, for all along the range 
There was talk of war, and it wouldn't a-been strange 
If they had turned loose; but us boys up there, 
Was allers ready an’ wasn’t easy to scare. 
Well, things stood this way when Old John went below. 
We tried ter git him ter stay, but no, he must go. 
Didn't care for Injuns; he wasn’t afraid; 
Goin’ after supplies and have suthin’ ter trade. 
With all our talk we couldn’t git him to stay; 
So he took his pack horses and started away 
After he’d been gone about three or four days 
The devilish Injuns begun to change their ways: 
They would come up ter our camp an’ kang around, 
An’ lean up against trees an’ set down on the ground, 
An’ laugh an’ joke, for they seemed ter be afraid 
That we'd all ge away, an’ they’d lose al! our trade 
Se they held 2 pow-wew in their Injun wey, 
An’ promised us a good winter’s trade if we'd stay 
So some more of the boys went down after goods, 
An’ the Injuns moved back from the edge of the woods, 
After the Injums had moved, an’ the boys had gone, 
We made up our minds to have some fun with Old John 
We "Pred. thet be enter br on Bie way. beck. 
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Narvous, uneasy, watching every sign and track. 
An’ the boys he met would say it was all right; 
Everything was quiet, wouldn’t be any fight. 

Fer to allers be on the lookout is hard, e 

An’ we eounted on this throwing him off his guard. 
So we agreed, us boys, ter take turn about, 

Keepin’ watch from the mountains—a sort of lookout. 
Think ’twas the evening of the third or fourth day 

We seen him near a creek "bout three miles away, 
An’ stop down there, turn his ponies out ter grass; 
We could tell it was him by the aid of our glass— 
An’ soon we see a fire burn kinder bright, 

An’ we thought he was fixin’ ter camp fer the night, 
So’s ter let his tired ponies graze around, 

*Cause he was allers ter home when the sun went down. 
Well, then we all dressed up in our Injun clothes, 
With war bonnets an’ feathers, paints, arrers an’ bows. 
See’n’ we had sech things as these all ready made; 
We had ter take sech things in our Injun trade. 

Well, we boys agreed on a plan ter begin, 

Then we all started out ter take the old chap in. 

An’ we soon made a sneak on the old man’s fire; 
(We liked the old cuss if he was sech a liar. 

We only wanted ter sorter let him know 

That all gewhollipers he told us didn’t go.) 

His fire was well started, his packs undone, 

An’ he’d gone after some water and left his gun. 
That’s what we wanted—we hadn’t come ter fight— 
An’ was middlin’ anxious "bout his gun that night; 

Fer I'll tell you he didn’t nuss that old gun, 

An’ carry it ’round the country jess for fun. 

He’d use it, stranger, but we kinder stole ’round, 

An’ when he come back we started up with a bound. 
He didn’t jump nor holler, nor stand an’ stare, 

But he jess reached fer his gun, but it wasn’t there. 
Stand still, Fills the Pipe, said Pete in regular Sioux; 
An’ I tell you, stranger, he understood it, too; 

We hadn’t no trouble in talking, you see, 

For he could talk Injun an’ so could we. 

But we hadn’t come ter talk—that wa’n’t our plan— 
An’ what little talk there was, was done by one man. 
They called him Pete—I’ve forgot his other name— 
But no matter, the story goes on jess the same; 

An’ he looked like Settin’ Bull, this grizzly Pete, 
When he told Old John we wanted suthin’ ter eat. 
So John begun cooking, in a hurry, too; 

An’, ter keep from laughin’ was all we could do; 

For he muttered English, an’ cussed every breath, 
But we set sour an’ grim like a circle of death, 
While John got supper—an’ it wasn’t the best. 

But the coffee was good—didn’t care fer the rest; 

An’ as we didn’t know what Old John might do, 
We made him set down an’ eat supper, too. 

Well, when we got through we kicked the packs all round, 
And scattered his tin dishes all over the ground. 
Well, pardner, we jess acted Injun, you see, 
An’ you know how cussed mean an Injun can be. 
So, after we’d done all the meanness we could, 

Pete told John to dance a war dance, and do it good. 
Yes, of course, this kinder surprised the old chap, 
But we picked up some tin plates an’ begun ter tap, 
An’ Pete wet the feather end of his arrer 

An’ told John ter dance if he would see to-morrer. 
I guess he’d ’a’ run, but ther’ wasn’t a chance, 

*Less he run ag’in arrers, so he had ter dance. 

Wall, we hollored an’ sung, an’ beat the tin drum, 
An’ ter see him hoe it down I tell yer ’twas fun— 
War dance—Pipe dance—Omaha—he done ’em all, 
Wasn’t choice "bout partners; didn’t wait fer the call. 
Well, sir, we danced Old John till his legs got numb, 
Then at a sign from Pete we all went as we come. 
In a rush through the brush—a double-quick run— 
Not because we was afraid, fer we had his gun— 

But we all scooted out an’ run a keen race, 

Three miles fer camp, an’ got everything in place. 

We had jess put our Injun trinkets away, 

‘n’ got into clothes we wore every day, 

When Old John rushed into camp all out of breath. 
Course we was glad ter see him; yes, tickled ter death— 
We shook his old hand with a terrible grip, 

An’ asked him all sorts of questions about his trip. 
“Oh! I’ve had war with the Injuns—bet yer life, 

I’d explored the flume but fer my gun an’ knife. 
Wait till I picket an’ put away the packs, 

4c [ll tell yer all about it—tell yer the facts.” 

Guéss we could have stood it—but John couldn’t wait, 
So he rattled away at the follerin’ rate: 

“Lord, but they whooped it up ter me for a while, 
But, boys, I fixed a few of ’em so that they'll spile.” 
Here one of the boys asked, “John, where is your gun?” 
“Oh, it’s lost, I reckon; I come on the run; 

I’ve been flying, an’ my pack wasn’t well tied, 

So if I’ve got half my goods I'll be satisfied.” 

Well, he’d got through, an’ we was all in the house, 
An’ every one was listening as still as a mouse, 
While Old John told of his wonderful hard fight 

He’d had with the Injuns down on the creek that night. 
“Well, I'd been cooking an’ had jess got through, 
When here dome a war party, and the arrers flew. 
I'll jess tell you, folks, I thought I was gone. 

I sez, ‘All’s over now, the ghost’s callin’ you, John.’ 
But I grabbed the old gun and sez: ‘Here she goes!’ 
An’ you bet that one of them turned up his toes. 
This kinder stopped ‘em for a minute, you see, 

So I made a spring, an’ got behind a big tree; 

An’, Lord! how their arrers come whizzin’ by! 

The tree was filled with feathers till I thought "twould fly; 
But I kept a-poppin’ to "em jess the same; 

An’ they soon found out I could play at their game, 
An’ I reckon they thought that it didn’t pay, 

Fer they soon picked up their dead an’ scampered away.” 
“Dead?” sez old Pete, with a sly wink in his eye, 
“Yes, dead,” sez Old John. “Do you think I would lie? 
1 tell you I killed three, an’ wounded four, 

An’ if they hadn’t skipped out, I’d ’a” had some more. 
Tt’s lucky my hosses was down on the creek, 

Fer if they'd ’a’ seen ‘em, they'd whooped ’em off quick.” 
Well, sir, he filled us’ so ful! of his lies that night, 
That we all went ter bed, an’ left him in the fight. 
In a few days all the rest of the boys come, 

An’ they give the whole darned snap away to Old John. 
Lord! but he was hot—but didn’t raise no fuss, 

But when one of us would laugh, whew! how he would cuss. 


Pertiner. maybe you ware Old O Sahg-tmewet ie wells 
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But this is one of the yarns that he’d never tell.” 
“Hold on there, stranger, you’ve gone far enough; 
I’m tired of list’nin’ ter this cussed stuff. 
I’m Old John Nelson—Old John as you say, 
An’ never seen yer in my life ’till ter day; 
An’ while you’ve been gullin’ me here to-night, 
I’ve had a mind ter invite yer out ter fight. 
Not because you’ve called me a liar, oh, no! 
But ’cause you’ve beat my best lyin’ record so. 
To tell the truth I did kinder aspire 
Ter be the great chief an’ champion liar. 
An’ I’ve held the belt for many a day, 
But you knock me out in sech a easy way, 
That I give it ter you; wear it with pride, 
Fer you’re the lyinest liar that ever lied.” 
“All right, pardner; maybe I did get it mixed; 
It was some other ‘Nelson—that’s easy fixed, 
But I guess you’re tired an’ would go ter bed; 
Wrap in this robe—take my saddle fer yer head; 
It’s a right good piller—I’ve used it a sight. 
My coat an’ boots will do me fer to-night.” 
Gro. E. Bartuert. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Oct. 20.—The club shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club was held 
at the Guttenburg race track to-day. The birds were a fast lot. 
Some excellent kills were made by J. Lott, Otten, Brunie and 
Karstens. Class A medal was won by Otten, Class B by J 
Bohling, Jr. 

In the team shoot Otten’s team won on the score of 22 to 20. 

1221121121. ene. 2212110110— 8 
0200011011— 5 
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johling, 28 
W P Rinckhoff, 30.1111200201— 7 
Steffens, 33 0122112020— 7 


bee. 


Steffens 


M1022 Raiphe 
Teap at Lyndhurst. 


Oct. 18.—An excellent lot of birds were offered to the shooters at 
Tom Morfey’s grounds to-day, and pleasant weather favored the 
competition. The main event was at 25 birds, $10, birds extra, 
three moneys. This was won by Mr. Harold Money by the score 
of 23, losing his first dead out. Piercy was second with 22. 

A number of miss-and-outs were shot: 

No. 1, miss- aa $2: 

Morfey 22222112222—11 


No, 2, 10 birds, $5: 
Morfey, 2 

iercy, 
Money, 30 

No. 3, 10 birds, $6: 
Morfey, 29 Sanders, 27. 
Piercy, 28.. w Bunn, 2.... 
Money, 30 Bruyere, 


No. 4, 25 birds, $10, three moneys, birds outside purse: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Bruyere, 26 


Sanders, 26.. 
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Bunn, 27.....0.0000% 


Hackensack River Gun Club. 


East Pettasiord, M- J., Oct, 20.—The club shoot of the Hacken- 
sack River Gu: ub “had four visitors—Messrs. Barbier, Ayers, 
Stoude and Hall. Messrs. Jack and Heflich scored 7 points each. 
The scores: 
Points. 

Heflich, 30. ..1222222222—10 

Chartrand,28. 2°11121191— 8 6 
Weickert, 28.2121202111—-9 6 
Haw’ nst’n, 26.1211102020— a 


Barbi 23... 
F Jack, 


Hawenstein 
er 
Dr Weickert........... 
Match, miss-and-out: 
Heflich 
Match, 10 birds, for Mite: 
ie. 
Hawenstein ....22000%1°22—5 020 Ayers 


Inanimate Target Championship. 


New Yorx, Oct. 21—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. W. R. 
2. me that he ae coneats Mr. Gilbert’s challenge for the 


sogoese trophy, and names Batavia, 
Oct. 30, ct 0, and 2.90 P. M. as the place, date and time for 


EC 
N. 
hotdial oa match. 
Kindly make a note of this in you current issue and oblige 
Epwarp Banks, Sec’y, 
The American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. 


In a pretty Wisconsin town, not far from Milwaukee, there is 
“spite fence,” which cuts off a view across a number of beautiful 
a The man who lives on nt side of it evidently feared the 
fence would bring some on his head the condemnation of his neigh- 
be unjustly blamed, he has therefore painted 

aoe, & i Setters, that thet con be read a block away, 

’t do it.” man = 


eke ceee ae Pater tc 


No notice taken of ananymous communications. 
era 


Whitney.—Will Mr. William Alfred Whitney please send address 
to this office. 


“The America Ox or toe Aspertes's Cum. 19 4 is property calles, 

en, = Ro Bp prize for 

one ace It was not given by the 
Sate aT 





